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THE UNIT OF INSTRUCTION IN THE ORGANISMIC 
APPROACH TO CURRICULUM REVISION 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


LTHOUGH much of yesterday’s 
A education was concerned prima- 
rily with the intellectual welfare of 
boys and girls, most educators now 
agree that the major function of edu- 
cation is to develop well-balanced in- 
dividuals for successful social partici- 
pation in a democracy. Where the 
curriculum once consisted of the va- 
rious fields of organized subject-mat- 
ter—a great amount of material from 
which pupils were supposed to study, 
recite upon, and remember—it now is 
yielding with increasing momentum 
to the newer educational psychology 
which emphasizes the organismic 
growth and development of the total 
individual. 

We now recognize that the total 
child goes to school in all his many 
phases—social, intellectual, emotional, 
physical, and so forth. It is apparent 
that school workers in the past, and 
many even in the present, have not 
comprehended the meaning of the 
development of the whole individual 
and hence have stressed subject-mat- 
ter mastery in the hope that children 
might become intellectually robust. 
They have seemingly been uncon- 
cerned with the other manifold phases 
of the pupil’s personality. Such 
teachers are afflicted with pedagogical 
myopia. They believe that sound 
mental health is something that 
pupils must obtain through stiff exer- 
cise on such things as geometric theo- 
rems or Latin conjugations. And to 
make matters worse, some of these 
people seem to have serious allergic 
reactions to the experimental findings 
of modern educational psychology. 

Those who accept the new psycho- 
logical implications have found it 


necessary to broaden the definition of 
the term curriculum. The curriculum 
is no longer defined merely as organ- 
ized subject-matter for pupil con- 
sumption. The new curriculum, 
rather, is said to include all the ex- 
periences, materials, and influences 
which affect the lives of the pupils. 
Ideally, each school system should 
develop its own program of curricu- 
lum study and improvement. 
Through a co-operative plan of study, 
every teacher in the system should be 
brought to recognize the nature and 
the needs of a democratic society and 
the nature and the needs of the indi- 
viduals who make up that society. 
Practically speaking, the most 
effective curriculum revitalization is 





Tus article by Dr. Trillingham is 
an adaptation from his address pre- 
sented before the Secondary Educa- 
tion Conference sponsored last July 
by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The second half of his paper. 
dealing with common falacies in re- 
gard to the unit, will be published 
in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 


Dr. Trillmgham, a member of the 
JOURNAL'S editorial staff, is assis- 
tant superintendent of Los Angeles 
County Schools, his major responsi- 
bility being attention to curriculum 
improvement in the secondary field. 
He is the author of a text devoted to 
curriculum problems. Dr. Trilling- 
ham received his Ed. D. degree from 
the University of Southern California 
in 1933. 
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that carried on by individual teach- 
ers wherever and whenever they rec- 
ognize need for improvement. 
Assuming that the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of a school system know 
where they want to go and have de- 
veloped a framework of fields or 
functions with suggested sequences in 
each category appropriate to the vari- 
ous grade levels, one of the answers 
to our problem is that teachers plan, 
develop, and evaluate units of experi- 
ence within this democratically 
planned and accepted curriculum 
framework. 


Nature of the Unit 


May we now consider the nature 
of the unit—what the unit is and 
what it is not. 

The unit is not a chapter in a text- 
book nor an aggregate of subject- 
matter to be learned. Subject-mat- 
ter is not the end but, rather, only a 
means to the end—which is enriched 
pupil experience. Instead of pupils 
studying subjects which we endeavor 
to vitalize by the injection of some 
experience, they are now afforded ex- 
periences into which is drawn needed 
subject-matter. The unit, in its true 
sense, may be defined as a ‘‘learning 
experience consisting of a number of 
related activities arising from and 
fulfilling an individual or social need 
recognized by the learner’’. 


Selection of a Unit 


Obviously, the selection of a unit 
of instruction should be made within 
the framework of the school’s pro- 
gram. Although it may emphasize a 
special area of human experience 
such as social relations, the natural 
environment, health and recreation, 
fine arts, or practical arts, it will per- 
haps not be limited to any one such 
field. 

Before considering the elements 


which should perhaps make up a typi- 
eal unit, let us consider some of the 
essential characteristics of a well-se- 
lected, well-planned, and well-admin- 
istered unit. It should be borne in 
mind that such criteria grow out of 
our consideration of the major func- 
tion of secondary education, which, in 
turn, grows out of our acceptance of a 
democratic philosophy of education 
and of our understanding of the find- 
ings of educational psychology. Some 
of these criteria are as follows: 


1. The unit should recognize the imme- 
diate needs and interests of pupils. 

2. The unit should possess social signifi- 
cance. 

3. It should have unity as it is to be 
organized around a central interest or prob- 
lem; it is not just a hodge-podge of mis- 
cellaneous subject-matter. 

4. It should be comprehensive and util- 
ize a desirable and natural fusion of all 
subject fields which bear upon the problem, 
thus permitting the use of pertinent sub- 
ject-matter from the entire school curricu- 
lum. 

5. The unit should have continuity in 
that it should relate to the preceding and 
following units. 

6. It should involve reading materials 
and learning activities suited to the varied 
maturity and capacities of pupils. 

7. It should make of the classroom a 
laboratory for constructive work rather 
than a mere place to recite lessons assigned 
from textbooks. 

8. It should stimulate progress in those 
phases of the tool subjects which are a nat- 
ural and needed part of it. 

9. It should offer opportunity for pupil- 
participation in planning, developing, and 
evaluating the work of the unit. 

10. It should improve the pupil-teacher 
relationship by making the teacher a co- 
adventurer with the pupil. 

11. It should contribute to the develop- 
ment of wholesome social habits and atti- 
tudes on the part of pupils. 

12. It should equip the pupil with con- 
cepts, understandings, or techniques which 
may be applied to other school and life sit- 
uations. 


These or similar criteria should be 
used as a guidance check-list in de- 
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veloping a unit which should provide 
rich and fruitful experiences for a 
group of pupils. 


Steps in Planning a Unit 


After the teacher satisfactorily de- 
fines the unit and develops the cri- 
teria which an effective unit should 
satisfy, she should then consider the 
actual steps involved in the prelimi- 
nary planning of a unit. In brief, 
the skeleton outline of a good unit 
might well incorporate the following 
items : 

1. An introductory statement. 
This should indicate the general scope 
and purpose of the unit, the pupil 
group the unit is intended for, the 
approximate time to be spent upon 
it, and any other guiding suggestions 
for the teacher. 

2. The intended outcomes. These 
should be stated simply and be possi- 
ble of at least partial attainment. 
This section should indicate the defi- 
nite help which pupils are expected 
to receive from their work on the unit 
toward the realization of the general 
aims of the course. The intended out- 
comes might be listed under the heads 
of understandings, skills and habits, 
attitudes and appreciations. 

3. The approach. Here should be 
set forth one or more ways in which 
the teacher may introduce the unit to 
the class in order to enlist the inter- 
est and co-operation of the pupils. 
The approach to the unit might be 
made by a few well-placed questions, 
by reading a passage or quotation 
from a book as a basis for class dis- 
cussion, by a field trip, by a diagram 
or illustration on the blackboard, or 
by any other of numerous possibili- 
ties. Unless the pupils have a nat- 
ural interest in the unit, the approach 
should serve to reveal its need and 
significance, thus causing pupils to 
want to do something about it. 
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An effective approach to the unit 
should result in pupil suggestions as 
to what might be done about the unit, 
what problems should be considered 
and how they should be solved to- 
ward the ultimate realization of the 
desirable outcomes. It is obvious that 
a good approach must arouse interest 
in present-day experiences within the 
comprehension of the class members. 

4. Possible learning activities and 
experiences. In the functional edu- 
cational program, the classroom is 
utilized as a laboratory where pupils 
engage in a wide variety of learning 
experiences. Assuming that the 
teacher has succeeded in introducing 
the unit to the class effectively, it is 
well to have at hand a varied list of 
possible activities or experiences in 
order to capitalize immediately upon 
pupils’ interests. This list should be 
of great assistance in developing the 
unit with the pupils and in helping 
to determine what they will do as in- 
dividuals with regard to the unit. 


Need for Appropriate Activities 


To put it bluntly, this part of the 
unit contains tentative possibilities 
for individual or group assignments. 
The suggestion that appropriate types 
of pupil activities be engaged in is 
offered because psychology reveals 
that learning comes through action 
rather than through absorption, 
through expression rather than 
through impression. A wide assort- 
ment of possible activities is urged 
because psychology shows that pupils 
are not alike and cannot profit from 
completely uniform assignments. It 
is important that every activity en- 
gaged in by any pupil should be chal- 
lenging and purposeful to that pupil. 

Suitable activities may be planned 
for individuals, for committees or 
small groups, and for the entire class. 
The more advanced the class the more 
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intellectual will be the nature of 
many of the activities. All methods, 
procedures, materials, and subject 
fields are utilized as needed by teacher 
and pupils. 

As the whole purpose of having 
pupils engage in activities is the 
achievement of the accepted aims or 
outcomes, the teacher might well de- 
velop with her pupils schemes for 
evaluating progress toward such un- 
derstanding, attitudes, interests, work 
habits, essential knowledges, and so 
forth, as have been formulated in the 
intended outcomes. Pupils have been 
found quite ingenious in developing 
their own check-lists and score cards 
for certain of these items. 

5. The source materials. These 
should include carefully selected read- 
ing suggestions from a wide variety 
of textbooks, reference works, maga- 
zines, bulletins, and fugitive mate- 
rials from all the fields bearing upon 
the work of the unit. Charts, models, 
visual and auditory materials which 
might contribute to the realization of 
the outcome should also be known by 
the teacher and included in this sec- 
tion. Ideally, such source materials 
should be available for classroom use. 


The Final Step 


6. The summarization of the unit. 
This section should include one or 
more possibilities for culminating the 
work of the unit. After the individ- 
ual contributions are presented and 
interpreted, there should be judging 
and evaluating with appropriate diag- 
nosis and remedial work where out- 
comes have not been achieved. It is 
here that the group considers the 
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work of the unit as a whole in all its 
relationships. The summarization 
provides for synthesizing the variety 
of individual findings into a meaning- 
ful whole. 


Some suggested ways for summariz- 
ing the unit might be by a pageant, 
an exhibit, a class program, an oral 
summary, a term paper, a class dis- 
cussion, or an appropriate test. The 
summarization should include a check- 
up as to what outcomes were really 
accomplished, along with considera- 
tion for work to be done through other 
possible units. 


Pupils Must Participate 


It is presumed that any unit tenta- 
tively planned in accordance with the 
previously mentioned suggestions 
should be developed in the classroom 
with the participation of pupils. Ac- 
tual classroom trial should undoubt- 
edly result in many modifications of 
the original plan. 


It should be emphasized that effec- 
tive units have been developed in doz- 
ens of different ways and that the 
suggested skeleton outline presented 
in this paper is only one way. Teach- 
ers responsible for organizing new 
units should not feel the necessity of 
following any special plan in prefer- 
ence to all others. If any parts of the 
plan appear to be superfluous machin- 
ery to the teacher, she should feel free 
to omit them. Other needed features 
should be added. In short, the teach- 
er should operate the tentative unit 
plan in the light of her best judg- 
ment; the plan must never run the 
teacher. 

















SCIENCE OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
RUTH H. KIRKLAND 


CLASS in general science, called 
Science of the Out-of-Doors, is 
now being offered for the fourth con- 
secutive year as an elective to ninth 
grade students at the Jefferson Junior 
High School, Long Beach. 
a description of the origin of this 
course and something of its present 
content might prove interesting. 
Organization of this science course 
was first suggested by the principal, 
Mr. ©. C. Ockerman, as a possible 
stimulus to interest and continued 
study for students completing the re- 
quired eighth grade general science 
work. Organization of the course was 
undertaken during the spring and 
summer of 1933. Consultation with 
eighth grade classes, especially with 





Miss xmgLAND says that 
her first semester with the 
Science Out-of-Doors class at 
Jefferson Junior High School, 
Long Beach, was “the most 
fun I have ever had in teach- 
ing.” Probably this fact results 
from her great enthusiasm for 
nature lore. 

Miss Kirkland received her 
first nature training in the 
Yosemite School of Field Nat- 
ural History. Since then her 
interest in the outdoor world 
has been ever on the increase. 
She has been a teacher of sci- 
ence for several years and has 
also been active in scout work, 
at one time serving as nature 
lore director for the National 
Training Course for Camp Fire 
Leaders. 








Perhaps. 


students who wished to continue 
science study, and listing by them 
of fields of interest in science, in- 
dicated a dominance of interests in 
the fields of life sciences. There was 
was some listing of topics of geologi- 
eal nature and a carry-over of inter- 
est in astronomy and light as related 
to photography. These expressed 
interests determined the topics of the 
units of exploration which were later 
developed. 

In planning the course, field trip 
possibilities were especially investi- 
gated because it was believed that 
lasting interests and enthusiasms 
could be stimulated and directed 
through actual outdoor experience. 
Possible trips were found to be such 
ones as neighborhood walks during 
class hour, trips to shore and park— 
both of which were near enough to 
minimize transportation difficulties— 
and visits to homes of people who had 
hobbies related to scientific fields. 


Transportation by school bus was 
available at nominal charge for longer 
trips to rocky shores, wild flower dis- 
plays, museums, and the planetarium. 
With the exception of the trip to the 
planetarium, trips were planned as a 
part of the unit being studied. After 
class started, parents assisted with 
transportation by private car. Stu- 
dents were always told of interesting 
places to visit, even though the trip 
could not be made by the class as a 
whole. In frequent cases students 
were able to make these trips with 
parents. 

Certain aims and objectives rele- 
vant to general educational aims, yet 
quite highly specific for this course, 
were established. They are as fol- 
lows: 
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1. To develop an attitude of nature-minded- 
ness. 

2. To learn to read the trail signs. 

3. To develop an emotional reinforcement 
to knowledge of the out-of-doors. 

4. To develop a curiosity about immediate 
environment. 

5. To develop some skills in nature craft 
through creative effort which may lead to 
unfettered freedom and enjoyment. 

6. To develop the primary senses for use 
in the open. 

7. To develop an interest in the splendid 
field of out-door literature. 

8. To develop ability to use some source of 
identification and interpretation of out- 
door phenomena. 

9. To instill principles and practices of con- 
servation of natural resources, especially 


of wild life. 
Topics to be Considered 


From its inception, the course of 
study for this science class has been 
decidely flexible. The class may be 
selected for one or two semesters. 

After a brief survey of the field 
of out-door science, of the possibili- 
ties of field study in the immediate 
vicinity, and of longer trips to more 
distant places for field study, the class 
members suggest units of work in 
fields of interest which they wish to 
explore during the semester. After 
discussion of possibilities for seasonal 
study, the topics to be developed are 
determined by majority vote. A 
choice between two summary type 
units is allowed if class members are 
all first semester students. 

Each unit is previewed. If it is an 
extensive unit it is divided in a series 
of topics with contract assignments 
to cover each division. If it is a short 
unit it is treated asa whole. <A mini- 
mum assignment is made with addi- 
tional work to be done by the student 
in any phase he may select. In this 
way an effort has been made to guide 
individual effort and initiative with- 
out rigid quantitative requirements. 


Preparation of Units 
Before the class opened, units were 
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developed in a variety of fields. All 
those selected by the students as the 
work developed went through pro- 
found changes, and each semester ad- 
ditional changes were made. Units 
prepared on study of insects, desert 
life, wild animals, cactus, reptiles, 
and amphibians have never been se- 
lected by a class although portions of 
each of these units, on account of the 
nature of the material, have been in- 
corporated in other units. The sur- 
viving units, all those studied to date, 
are briefly outlined below. 

From the unit, ‘‘Aids to the En- 
joyment of the Out-of-Doors’’, two 
exploratory topics are selected for 
introductory purposes: training the 
primary senses and exploration of 
books for texts, identification, and 
leisure reading. This unit may con- 
tinue with study of the camera, its 
use by out-door enthusiasts, and ele- 
mentary work in photographie de- 
veloping and printing. Study of 
eamping and hiking sites, fires, out- 
door cooking, menu planning for out- 
doors, camp clothing and equipment, 
trail first aid, and use of maps—in- 
cluding topographic maps. Last se- 
mester’s students suggested that first 
aid requirements be made the same as 
those required of second class Boy 
Scouts. 

“The Sea Life Unit’’ emphasizes 
habitat grouping, adaptations, and re- 
lationships. Alternative units on 
‘‘Forestry’’ or ‘‘Trees’’, have also 
been chosen, with emphasis on for- 
estry if boys predominate in the class. 
A tremendous interest in wild flowers 
arose one year when the flower growth 
was exceptional, and the time alloted 
to flower study was correspondingly 
extended. 

Considerable skill has been devel- 
oped in using simplified keys for iden- 
tification. All collecting done by the 
elass or individual students who rep- 
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resent the class is done in accordance 
with conservation principles and 
under permits issued by county for- 
estry departments. <A wild flower 
show during the course of this unit, 
varying in number and kind of speci- 
mens, has been maintained for the 
school over a period of three weeks. 

Units on ‘‘The Changing Surface 
of the Earth’’ and ‘‘Rocks and Min- 
erals’’ have usually been enthusias- 
tically selected but have suffered 
some lapses of enthusiasm when tech- 
nicalities were encountered. An in- 
est in fossil life forms usually de- 
velops, and a trip to the Los Angeles 
Museum with a talk in La Brea fossil 
room by some member of the museum 
staff has proven to be one of the most 
worthwhile field trips. 


Unit on Bird Study 


By far the most popular work has 
been carried on in the field of bird 
study. Migrants and winter visitants 
throng our shores and frequent our 
parks. Because of nearness of a 
small bird sanctuary in Recreation 
Park and the nearness of open fields, 
marshes, and muddy shores, field 
trips before, after, and during school 
ean be easily arranged and carried 
out. Emphasis is centered on field 
study and training in observation, 
identification, study of habits and 
adaptations, value to man, and the 
why and how of bird conservation. 

Other units take the form of in- 
vestigations of possibilities of nature 
exploration in either California or 
the Western national parks. Geologi- 
cal and climatic features and result- 
ing life zones, wild life, and nature 
novelties are studied. In the case of 
park study, something of the organi- 
zation and administration is consid- 
ered. 

Term Projects 

Additional provision for special in- 
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terests and for minority voters whose 
enthusiasm for selected topics may be 
slight is achieved through individual 
term projects. Students choose their 
own field of exploration for the term. 
They are encouraged to select a topic 
of sufficient interest to develop it into 
a hobby. Time is allotted at inter- 
vals after the semester is well started 
for planning and discussion of these 
topics. After time for collection of 
work materials has elapsed, from one 
to two weeks is given to individual 
project work. Students may work 
alone or may join a group with others 
working in the same field. 


Term projects have been developed 
in four classes or groups: (1) Col- 
lections have been made of rocks and 
minerals, tree leaves and flowers, 
shells, butterflies, and other insects. 
(2) Home activities have included 
installation and maintenance of out- 
door aquaria; raising of fish, pigeons, 
guinea pigs; home gardens; nature 
photography. (3) Notebooks have 
been compiled including essays, out- 
lines, charts, diagrams, and clippings 
on the work of a forest ranger, for- 
est conservation, wild life conserva- 
tion, animals of our national parks, 
habits of bears, migrations of birds, 
and on similar subjects. (4) Reports 
summarizing reading or other inves- 
tigations have been given to the class. 


After the class had been carried on 
for two years, it was decided that stu- 
dents who elected Science of the Out- 
of-doors would be scheduled for the 
same English class, that class to be 
known as English of the Out-of- 
Doors. The two classes met at con- 
secutive hours, and the teacher of 
each class had a free period at the 
time the other class met so that she 
was free to visit the class. Though 
integration of the two subjects can- 
not be claimed, certain co-operative 
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procedures have proved advantageous. 

When note-taking techniques, li- 
brary usages, or English speech pro- 
jects were being developed in the 
English class, the science teacher 
planned for library work periods 
during which note taking in correct 
form was used. Material for the 
speeches was selected from science 
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checked by both teachers for content 
and form, as were the speeches. 

So much for our Science of the 
Out-of-Doors. There is a tendency 
for any course when repeated to fall 
in the pattern of previous work, but 
among the stimulating features of 
this particular course have been the 
flexibility of its content and its adap- 





material. Joint library reading tations to individual interests and ef- 
periods were arranged. Papers which forts. Our aim is to maintain these 
reported science observations were features. 

ows 


A SUMMARY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


‘*In order to understand the problems of youths in our local city and to 
be able better to guide and counsel them, to know the environment in which 
they live and the many temptations confronting them, we have been making a 
survey of juvenile delinquency in our city for a twelve months’ period,’’ 
reports Mr. Walter C. Patchett, principal of the Santa Rosa High School. 


‘*This survey has revealed 482 cases of infraction of the moral code. Of 
this number seventy were by girls. According to our survey, these 482 boys 
and girls, ranging from the ages of 6 to 18 years, pilfered 176 stores, homes, 
schools, and individuals on 951 different occasions. All the delinquents attended 
school, and their education ranged from the first grade on through the twelfth 
year. 

‘*Homes broken by death, divorce, and desertion were a major cause of 
delinquency. Many families having delinquent children were poor but at least 
fifty of the boys and girls came from homes on the upper welfare levels. Only 
forty of the boys and girls were found to have previous records. Many and 
varied reasons were given by the boys and girls for their infractions. Thrill, 
kick, and the desire to be a gangster were reasons given most frequently. 


‘*The initial purpose of this survey was to obtain actual facts as to the 
true extent of juvenile delinquency in our own locality. In most instances 
the co-operation of parents was obtained. All completed case studies were 
filed. The information has been of great value to us in vocational guidance, 
counseling, and child welfare work. 

‘“We feel that this knowledge is a valuable key to open the door to suc- 
cess for many of these young people who otherwise would have been our future 
criminals. We know now that many of these temptations can be removed and 
shall do all in our power to get the co-operation of the town to help in this 
work.’’ 




















FORMAL GRAMMAR AND THE BLACK PLAGUE 
C. B. KENNEDY 


; IS UNFORTUNATE that most sub- 
jects are almost incurable diseases 
once they get into a school system. 
Occasionally one of these diseases will 
run itself out, as did Greek in our 
secondary schools and as Latin now 
apparently is deing. Formal English 
grammar, however, seems to be a 
much more malignant disease than 
either of these other subjects, even if 
an occasional educational surgeon has 
thought that he had discovered an 
operation or a treatment that would 
effect a cure. 

Most of the teachers who have been 
praying for an effective remedy for 
this pestilence these many years are 
skeptical about the possibility of 
eliminating this scourge, particularly 
when most of the teachers who con- 
trol the teaching of English look upon 
formal grammar in the same way that 
the Church once looked upon the 
Black Plague, as a visitation from 
God which it was heresy to try to 
cure. 

The Black Plague was a minor visi- 
tation compared to grammar. It 
attacked about half the people of 
Western Europe in one generation, 
and then it passed on, not to re- 
appear. Furthermore, the Black 
Plague killed most of its victims and 
thus put them out of their misery. 
Grammar, on the other hand, is a dis- 
ease which has run through genera- 
tion after generation of school chil- 
dren, killing few, but deforming and 
stunting the language, spoken and 
written, and even the souls of most 
of the students who happened to be 
afflicted by it. The most unfortunate 
feature of the whole matter of dis- 
ease control has been that many of the 
students who have had comparatively 
light cases of grammar have them- 





Fenr is a diagnosis of one of the 
ills of education. After describing 
the ravages of the malady, the writer 
prescribes isolation and vaccination. 
The author, Mr. Kennedy, is a teach- 
er in Chico High School. 





selves become carriers of the disease 
(otherwise known as school teachers) 
and continued to spread the scourge 
down through the centuries. Some of 
these carriers, it is true, knew what 
they were doing and tried to arrest 
the spread of grammar, but they were 
few in number. 

Nowadays most diseases can be 
controlled by isolation and vaccina- 
tion. Undoubtedly these are the 
methods that must be used if ever we 
are to bring grammar under control. 
We must isolate those individuals who 
insist upon spreading it, even if we 
have to resort to means such as 
preaching the doctrine of quarantine 
from the housetops. But we dare not 
stop there. 

We must vaccinate. We must do as 
the physicians do in controlling many 
diseases—give our students a light 
attack of the malady that will not 
hurt them (what the experts might 
well call the teaching of grammar by 
practical use). We will thus prove 
to the population at large that the 
more violent form can be controlled 
and that the few benefits of it can be 
obtained by less strenuous means than 
by inoculating every child with the 
virus of the pestilence. It is up to 
those English teachers who abhor the 
disease to make themselves medical 
missionaries until the work is accom- 
plished. 











A COURSE IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING—AN EXPERIMENT 
JOHN L. HUGHES Jr. 


MONG some educators there is a 
sincere dissatisfaction with the 
achievements of the educational rou- 
tine. This dissatisfaction is not sud- 
den, for there has been, during the 
last few years, tremendous attention 
and activity in curriculum and course 
making. 

Although supporting the axiom that 
mastery of subject matter is merely 
a means to an end—namely, the at- 
tainment of certain pupil objectives— 
most revisionists have contented them- 
selves with a scissors and pastepot 
method of cutting out certain ‘‘unes- 
sential’’ facts and pasting in of 
‘*fundamentals’’. Concomitant with 
this has been the recurrent adoption 
of ‘‘new’’ textbooks to fit the chang- 
ing concepts as to which material is 
‘*essential’’. Uneasy about the worth- 
whileness of this re-evaluation of sub- 
ject matter, curriculum experts have 
directed attention to reformulating 
the list of objectives of the courses of 
study but with little improvement 
over those stated long ago as the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education. Giving allegiance 
to the idea that learning takes place 
only through interest, a host of de- 
vices has been invented to ensnare 
the ‘‘interest’’ of the learner in a 
particular subject matter, without 
anyone’s actually determining in 
what the pupils are interested. 


Pupil-Teacher Relationship 


Throughout these ‘‘changes’’, how- 
ever, there has been no fundamental 
alteration in the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship. The teacher remains the 
taskmaster; the pupil is a reluctant 
performer. The ‘‘skillful’’ teacher 
may manipulate subject matter ‘‘in- 
terestingly’’ and yet not enable the 
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pupils to ‘‘live’’ with each other. 
Group consciousness, group attitudes, 
group emotions, group purposes, and 
even group helplessness are not al- 
lowed to develop. The classroom en- 
vironment does not contain a pupil- 
pupil relationship. The teacher is a 
clearing house of all activity, the su- 
preme arbiter of the destinies of her 
subjects. Fear and the hope of re- 
wards are the incentives. 

This is the situation, despite our 
insistence that the school environment 
is not preparation for life but is life 
itself. Let us now forget actual con- 
ditions and, instead, think of what 
should be the ease. 


The Ideal Classroom 


At some time in each individual’s 
life, he must learn to adjust himself 
to the group, to its attitudes, and to 
its purposes. Life situations will con- 
stantly arise to which his whole per- 
sonality must react—one way or an- 
other. Now, the ideal classroom would 
be one in which these life situations 
would be allowed, and even encour- 
aged, to arise. The individual, actu- 
ated by a vital interest and real 
desire to conform with or help de- 
termine group opinion and action, 
must bring to the fore his knowledge, 
skills, habits, and attitudes. His en- 
tire personality, emotional and men- 
tal, will play on the group and in turn 
will be modified or changed by other 
personalities as well as by group per- 
sonality. This is the writer’s concep- 
tion of the psychological process called 
integration. 

It may be argued, however, that 
neither as individuals or as groups, 
ean people think in a mental vacuum, 
that ‘‘tool’’ subjects and acts are 
needed. This is absolutely true. But 
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first there must be a keen realization 
by the pupils of the place of knowl- 
edge, facts, and information in the 
integrative processes. Pupil purpose 
furnishes the drive toward worth- 
while activity. Aware of their objec- 
tives, pupils willingly look for those 
facts which contribute to understand- 
ing and realization. Thus, any knowl- 
edge, regardless of its logical subject 
relations, may be used to improve 
skills and attitudes. 

Among those who embrace the fore- 
going philosophy there are many who 
are bewildered as to the best method 
or methods of its conerete expression. 
The writer professes to be in such a 
quandary. But however perplexing 
the problem may be, he feels that an 
attempt to practice such a philosophy 
would be beneficial. 


Testing the Philosophy 


With such thoughts, he launched a 
two-hour experimental course in 
Democratic Living during the fall 
semester of 1935. The following is a 
narration of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the class: 

In acquainting the pupils with the 
ideals of the course, the teacher 
stressed the ideas of pupil adjustment, 
leadership, dependability, self-confi- 
dence, co-operation, and fellowship. 
He stated that the class would be en- 
titled to liberal use of the school 
equipment, including the radio, of the 
City Hall and Court House, of the 
theaters, and of anything else of justi- 
fiable value. The joys of fellowship, 
of class planning of its own activities, 
of becoming acquainted with each 
other by the method of class parties, 
all these were described. It was em- 
phasized that no one would be graded 
upon what he or she said or didn’t 
say, that there would be no examina- 
tions or failures, that each student 
should strive to live democratically in 
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Hee is the story of a teacher 
who turned over his class to the 
students. To anticipate your ques- 
tion, we will assure you that the 
story has a happy ending. 

Mr. Hughes, who writes of the 
class in democracy, has been a 
social science teacher in Santa Bar- 
bara Senior High School for seven 
years. Perhaps you can see evi- 
dences in this article of his early 
interest in law. He was studying 
at the University of California to 
enter that profession when he re- 
ceived a teaching fellowship in eco- 
nomics and decided to become a 
teacher rather than a lawyer. 





the class. This meant each would do 
his share toward making education a 
vital and interesting affair. No plans 
or suggestions other than the need for 
organization were given. At the con- 
clusion of the talk, the class elected a 
temporary chairman. 

Upon the teacher’s retirement to 
the room a welter of ideas burst upon 
the class chairman. Without hesita- 
tion someone went to the blackboard. 
The class suggested a large number of 
trip activities, over thirty, ranging 
from the court room and city coun- 
cil, through county hospital and 
orphans’ home, to bakeries and the 
railroad round-house. Current events 
such as the Italio-Ethiopian conflict 
were mentioned. The current quar- 
rel between mayor and council also 
came before the group. 

Finally appealed to by the chair- 
man for further guidance, the teacher 
suggested the appointment of commit- 
tees to handle the various phases listed 
upon the board. The following com- 
mittees were then chosen: current 
events, trip, social, radio, theater, and 
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social problems. The class of thirty 
proceeded to elect to the various offices 
of president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer and committee chairmen 
those apparently most active in the 
previous discussions. 

For several days the class tried to 
content itself with current events 
which with a few exceptions were 
hastily prepared. Finally this interest 
waned, and the class, desperately try- 
ing to justify its existence, reached a 
stalemate upon local politics. Realiz- 
ing their paucity of knowledge of city 
government, its organization, and the 
relative powers and duties of mayor 
and council, several committee heads 
suggested to the teacher that an eve- 
ning meeting be held to discuss the 
situation. At this time, the remainder 
of the class was engaged in browsing 
among the fiction and non-fiction 
books of a social and civic nature 
which the teacher had placed upon the 
table. 


An Evening Meeting 


At the evening meeting, which 
lasted over two hours, the committee 
chairmen decided that the social prob- 
lems committee should prepare a list 
of reports with references upon city 
government and assign them the next 
day ; that the trip committee arrange 
for a trip through the city hall and 
to a meeting of the council; that the 
social committee plan a beach party 
after school the next Friday ; and that 
the radio-theater committee chairman 
should ‘‘get busy and do something.”’ 

Suffice it to say that the social 
problems chairman took home with 
her that night several different books 
on government and that the reports 
were given out with references the 
next day. The social committee sub- 
mitted a plan for a pot-luck supper, 
and volunteers for bringing potato 
salad, wieners, cake, and wood, were 
soon found. 
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Some Early Problems 


Affairs did not run as smoothly, 
however, as this implies. Personalities 
clashed. Some complained that while 
they were delivering their reports 
others were talking, that there were 
discourtesies. Counter-complaints 
were made. Misunderstandings arose. 
Apologies were made and accepted. 
The chairman berated those that had 
not fulfilled their promises. And 
through it all the teacher remained 
silent. Was this confusion? Perhaps, 
but somehow he felt that here some- 
thing was being learned and learned 
realistically. The need for order, for 
planning, and for co-operation was 
slowly being realized. 

Finally after four weeks, the terms 
of the officers expired, and, believe it 
or not, a stronger person was elected 
president—one who advocaed a con- 
stitution which provided not only for 
organization but for penalties for 
slackers and for definite plans two to 
three weeks in advance. A committee 
of five worked on this constitution in- 
dependent of their other work. 

The class signified that it would 
like definite instruction in how to 
make reports, gather material, handle 
interviews, and the like. Arrange- 
ments were then made by the presi- 
dent with the public speaking teacher 
to come in each Friday. After a 
stimulating two-hour discussion the 
class asked for mimeographed instruc- 
tion sheets to study. 

Full use of the materials furnished 
by the ‘‘March of Time’’ for its 
screen presentations was made. Indi- 
vidual reports and readings preceded 
the class attendance at the matinee 
of a local theater. Genuine lessons 
were learned through the subsequent 
class discussion of these topics, and at 
the same time some fun was also had. 
By such excursions, class spirit and 
solidarity were enhanced. 
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The longest and best organized in- 
terest of this class was in ‘‘Crime and 
juvenile delinquency, their causes, and 
suggested remedies.’’ The enthusiasm 
of the class for the study of one of 
society’s major problems was un- 
bounded. Heretofore ‘‘dull’’ books 
were read with avidity. Speakers 
were then sought who could present 
the practical side. Amongst these was 
an expert on crime detection and 
criminal identification and another 
who was proficient in handling juv- 
enile delinquents in the police de- 
partment. In these talks, legal as- 
pects such as the jurisdiction and 
functions of the superior court de- 
veloped. 

The class afterwards wanted to 
study the court organization of the 
state with emphasis on criminal pro- 
cedure and then to request additional 
speakers, such as the county proba- 
tionary officer and the superior court 
judge. Finally, the class decided 
that a ‘‘friendly test’’-—one which 
does not determine one’s grade—be 
given. 


Democratic Living 


These are the high lights of the ex- 
periment in Democratic Living. If 
there are many mistakes and much 
loss of so-called efficiency, perhaps one 
in justifiable defense will be allowed 
to write that as this newer technique 
is practiced by the rising generations 
of children through the grades so will 
the accomplishments and attitudes of 
twelfth grade pupils improve. Of 
course when this is achieved there will 
be no single course called Democratic 
Living but the entire curriculum will 
breathe the spirit of integration. 





Nexr month’s magazine will con- 
tain a variety of material. The sym- 
posium will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of the core-curriculum. Con- 
tributors to the symposium include 
the following: Dr. Flaud Wooten of 
Claremont Colleges; Dr. Ethel Percy 
Andrus of Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles; John W. Wilson 
of David Starr Jordan High School, 
Long Beach; Dr. George A. Rice of 
the University of California and of 
University High School, Oakland: 
and f. C. Argo of Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City. 

A follow-up by Dr. Trillingham of 


‘his current article in which he ex- 


plodes some of the fallacies in re- 
gard to modern curriculum organi- 
zation is an added feature. An 
article on definitions is the contribu- 
tion of Dr. Williams of the University 
of California. The experiment with 
big classes at Phoenix is described 
by Dr. Eastburn of the high school. 


This variety of material should 
make the January edition particular- 
ly attractive. It will probably prove 
indispensible to any school inter- 
ested in curriculum revision. Single 
copies can be reserved at the regu- 
lar price of 50 cents. In quantities 
of ten or more, the magazine can 
be secured at the special price of 35 
cents per copy if ordered prior to 
the first of the month. 














TRAINING THE YOUNG CONSUMER 
JOSEPH DEBRUM 
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aati type of consumer educa- 
tion is not what we have in mind in 
the consumer training program at 
Sequoia High School. True, 100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs, Counterfeit, Eat, 
Drink and Be Wary, and Chamber of 
Horrors have their place, but they do 
not play the most important role in 
the development of attitudes, under- 
standings, and knowledges necessary 
for intelligent consumption of goods 
and services. It is fair to assume 
that although not all of us go into 
business, all of us do, and will, use 
the services of business and live in 
the environment that business cre- 
ates. We at Sequoia believe, there- 
fore, that personal use business in- 
formation is necessary for every stu- 
dent if he is to be a wiser, more 
economical, and more independent 
user of the goods and services at his 
command. 


The Sequoia Course 


A freshman course entitled Home 
Arts and Applied Science, now in 
its second year, is offered to every 
student at Sequoia.” This course, 
which has as its central theme ‘‘a 
better home to live in’’, is com- 
prised of four major units: (1) Home 
Health Principles, (2) Essentials of 
Home Repair, (3) Art in the Home, 
(4) Consumer Business Principles. 
The objectives of the last-mentioned 
unit only will be treated here, al- 
though consumer values are stressed 
in the other units and in other sub- 
jects throughout the four-year pro- 
gram. 

To acquire the elementary business 


1All freshman boys are required to enroll in this 
course; all freshman girls take a similar course 
with emphasis on cooking and sewing. 





necessary to operate a _ successful 
home is the general objective of the 
consumer business unit. Each stu- 
dent handles and assumes the finan- 
cial responsibilities of a home through 
the use of a general set of practical 
exercises.” These include miscellan- 
eous business transactions of a typi- 
cal family. In this manner the de- 
sired material is introduced function- 
ally. 


Functional Business Transactions 


Let us cite an example: A trans- 
action in the set may call for the 
mailing of a check in payment of the 
dentist’s bill. In this real life situa- 
tion the problem next confronting the 
student is how to write a check. Now 
is the time to show him; therefore, 
general discussion and practice on 
how to write checks takes place. The 
next problem is how to address the 
envelope correctly, so instruction in 
this follows. Similar procedures are 
used in automobile insurance, install- 
ment buying, endorsements, budget- 
ing, travel relations, credit relations, 
and other business experiences. Each 
student works with actual sales tick- 
ets, receipts, checks, envelopes, bills, 
bank fillers, deposit slips, and similar 
papers. Challenging actual experi- 
ences thus vitalize the vicarious ones 
of the classroom. 


Perhaps the following examples 
will further explain this procedure: 


A. The current month is ended. The bank 
statement arrives in the morning’s mail. 
What are you going to do with it? 

1, The student compares the bank 
statement balance with the stub bal- 
ance and finds a discrepancy. 





2The set used at present is Household Budgets 
and Records, by Raymond C. Goodfellow, pub- 
Publishing Company, 


lished by South-Western 
Cincinnati. 
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2. With the bank statement, the stu- 
dent receives canceled checks. He 
studies these and learns what they 


are, and he also comes to under- 
stand the place of outstanding 
checks. 


3. The student determines the numbers 
of the outstanding checks; then 
from the filler stubs he ascertains 
the total of the checks outstanding. 

4. In keeping the stubs up to date, the 
student has obtained the stub bal- 
ance at the end of the month. 

5. The student subtracts from his bank 
statement the outstanding checks 
and thereby reconciles the statement 
balance with the stub balance. 

6. The student files the bank statement, 
cancelled checks, and records of out- 
standing checks so that they are 
readily accessible in case future 
reference to them is necessary. 


B. It is necessary to take a trip to Los An- 
geles. For one person the most in- 
expensive way to go is by train or bus. 
A train trip is planned and a time-table 
is to be referred to for necessary in- 
formation. But before looking over a 
time-table some explanation as to its 
contents is necessary, 80: 


1. All students are given real Southern 
Pacific time-tables. 


2. Through discussion students learn 
that this little compact document 
contains a great variety of helpful 
information. 


3. All students are given four-page ex- 
ercises requiring them to find in- 
formation pertaining to distance, 
times of arrival and departure, stop- 
overs, routes, kinds of service, costs, 
and accommodations. 


4. The student prepares a complete 
itinerary of his proposed trip to Los 
Angeles. 


In connection with the student’s 
buying activities in the practice set 
there is discussion of false and dis- 
approved advertisements; the unre- 
liability of testimonials; food, drug, 
and cosmetic frauds; activities of 
governmental and private agencies 
that offer help to consumers (Con- 
sumers’ Research, Consumers’ Union, 
Better Business Bureaus, Federal 
Trade Commission, Food and Drug 
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Administration) ; and other related 
topics. 

In this work some students prepare 
reports which include analyses of des- 
criptive literature received from 
known false advertisers. Other stu- 
dents select leading advertisements 
from magazines with wide circulation 
and study them for misleading, shal- 
low, and superlative terms. They 
search for specific and helpful in- 
formation concerning the product ad- 
vertised ; they determine types of ap- 
peal and reasons given to the reader 
for the need of the product, and they 
try to find proof of statements given 
therein. 


The Testimonial Racket 


Some of the students write to 
authors of testimonials for disap- 





WE HEAR a great amount of 
talk these days about con- 
sumer education and so should 
be interested in this fine dis- 
cussion of the unit in consumer 
business principles which is 
being taught at Sequoia High 
School in a course required of 
all freshmen. It includes many 
practical suggestions for the 
school which has not yet made 
formal provision for this type of 
learning. 

Mr. DeBrum, who writes this 
article, has taught at Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, for 
the last three years. He is sec- 
retary of the Federated Busi- 
ness Teachers Association of 
California and is the author of 
a series of articles on sources 
of consumer materials which 
appear from time to time in one 
of the education periodicals. 
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proved products and receive from 
them evidence which makes a reveal- 
ing and interesting report. In one 
case a student received among the 
promotional literature from one com- 
pany a twenty-four page booklet full 
of letters from users of their product. 
Here were printed outstanding cura- 
tive claims for the product. Moti- 
vated by skepticism this student cor- 
responded with a woman who de- 
clared that she had suffered from 
asthma for twenty years, but that 
after taking one-half bottle of N—— 
all signs of asthma disappeared. In 
writing to this testifier, the student 
asked for confirmation of the testi- 
monial. This is the reply actually 
received : 

The testimonia is all it clames. I have 
only took % of a $5.00 bottle of N............ 
and have had no signs of asthma since hope 
it benefits you as it did me and oblige .... 
Attached to the letter was an order 
blank, at the top of which appeared 
the name of the person to whom cred- 
it should be given in case of a sale. 

The above types of activity are in- 
tended to develop an attitude of dis- 
crimination, which is essential to the 
consumer in our present economy. 


Exhibits of Consumer Materials 


In concurrence with the activities 
in the consumer unit, we assemble 
exhibits obtained from outside sour- 
ces or developed by students them- 
selves. One of the exhibits used in 
our work consists of a collection of 
bottles, cartons, and other containers 
made with the intent of deception as 
far as quantity is concerned. The 
making of this exhibit is a cumulative 
process, and already the class has 
samples of cartons with false bottoms 
and padded bottoms, bottles with 
thick glass and concave sides, and 
containers with inverted cones which 
take up space. 
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An exhibit now in formation re- 
lates to advertisers who have received 
‘‘cease and desist’’ orders from the 
Federal Trade Commission because of 
gross exaggerations and misrepresen- 
tations. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion sends to schools a ‘‘Chamber of 
Horrors’’ exhibit, which shows dan- 
gers in the use of certain food and 
cosmetic products. The American 
Can Company supplies a free exhibit 
to schools showing different sizes of 
cans in general use. 


In this area alone possibilities are 
unlimited for making and collecting 
visual aids to vitalize instruction. 


Readings on Consumer Problems 


Readings from the consumer li- 
brary afford opportunities for the 
fulfillment of many individual inter- 
ests. Students are asked to write at 
least fifteen reports on some phases 
of consumer buying. They are free 
to select what they wish from the 
class library materials, which include 
over 200 different articles. Inciden- 
tally, the teacher finds that the prob- 
lem of building a consumer library 
is not one of obtaining materials, but 
rather it is one of selecting from the 
mass of available literature. 


All of these materials except books 
are in numbered folders. The student 
is given a duplicated list of reading 
matter on hand, and he requests by 
number what he wishes. A student 
librarian handles the distribution of 
material and keeps accurate records. 
Also the student librarian issues the 
report blanks and receives finished re- 
ports. Students are also asked to be 
prepared to give an oral resumé of 
their readings. 


Throughout this course, content is 
purposely made up of practical ex- 
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periences. Almost every business 
principle or skill that is taught is 
presented to the student in connec- 
tion with a motivated transaction. 
Inasmuch as all students are con- 
sumers, spenders of income and users 
of the services of business, we feel 
that proper instruction should begin 
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through the following three years. 
At Sequoia we are attempting to do 
this with definite training starting in 
the freshman Home Arts and Ap- 
plied Science course. During the fol- 
lowing years the scope and the se- 
quence of the curriculum include 
emphasis on consumer values in 


in the freshman year and extend nearly all subjects. 





VISUAL AID SURVEY IS COMPLETED 


That the 280,000 public and private schools of the United States are poorly 
equipped with motion-picture projectors, film supplies, radios, and other visual- 
audio aids necessary for the transmission of knowledge and ideas with the 
effectiveness which is now possible was the conclusion of the recently com- 
pleted National Visual Instruction Survey. 


The survey, which covered visual and audio aids offered 17,000,000 pupils 
and brought information from 95 per cent of all cities with a population of 
5,000 or more, was conducted by the United States Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education. Cline M. Koon, Office of Education 
Specialist in Radio and Visual Education, directed the survey and was assisted 
by Allen W. Noble. 


Inexpensive and easily available non-mechanical visual aids are commonly 
used in today’s classroom. These include charts and graphs, mounted pictures, 
posters and cartoons, objects, models, specimens, and wall maps. The latter 
outnumber other visual aids used. 


Education by radio and motion picture is being woven more and more into 
the modern school curriculum. Survey findings show that growth in number 
of schools using radio programs and motion pictures to enrich school offerings 
has been at a rapid rate. Larger school systems, especially, report a greater 
and more comprehensive use of all types of audio-visual teaching aids. Field 
trips and visits to libraries and museums are also used more for visual educa- 
tion today than they have been in the past. 


More schools report using motion pictures for teaching of science than for 
instruction in any other subject. The rather common use of motion picture 
films in teaching of science is ascribed to the fact that more films are avail- 
able on this subject than on other school subjects, with the possible exception 
of travel and geography. 

The Survey indicates that if suitable films are made available, schools 
will use them. Content of films for educational purposes is very important, 
however. At the present time many films dealing with various fields of com- 
merce and industry are available to schools free of charge but are not used 
widely by school administrators and directors of visual education because of 
propaganda and advertising which they contain. 

Detailed information about audio-visual aids used in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the United States is included in the National Visual 


Education Directory, just off the press and available from the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 




















THE ROLE OF ATHLETICS IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Symposium 


CALIFORNIA’S ANSWER TO THE “TOUGH ELEMENT” 
C. L, BIEDENBACH 


URING the ‘‘good old palmy days,”’ 
the ‘‘tough’’ element’’ ran high 
school athletics. This ‘‘tough ele- 
ment’’ was not limited to students, by 
any means. It included a certain type 
of professional coach, sometimes en- 
dorsed by the school principal, plus 
a group of town sports who were quite 
willing to exploit high school students 
so as to provide fun and betting ma- 
terial for themselves. Some of this 
kind of activity still exists in places— 
perhaps more than we like to believe 
—but, in the main, it is a thing of the 
past. 

Before the control of high school 
athletics was taken over by a state- 
wide organization, the schools were in 
a continual state of turmoil over their 
athletic relations. There were no 
statewide rules covering the eligibility 
of players, and there was no state 
authority which controlled the rela- 
tions between the schools. 


There was continual clamor for the 
title of state champion in one sport 
or another, usually football, but there 
was no basis upon which one could be 
declared. At times, there were as 
many as four or five schools in differ- 
ent parts of the state claiming that 
title. Student bodies were interested 
in the title and not in the good that 
might come from athletics to the in- 
dividual student. No teachers of phys- 
ical education were employed, and, 
therefore, the training of teams was 
put in the hands of professional men 
whose business it was to turn out win- 


ners. They were hired by the students 
for that purpose and were quite will- 
ing to fulfill their contract, regardless 
of the effect upon the members of the 
team. 

As an illustration of the methods 
used to stimulate a group of boys, I 
mention a football game in which my 
school was the under-dog. At the 
close of the first half, I went over to 
the team and listened to the coach, an 
outside professional, cheering the boys 
up in words to this effect: ‘‘ Fellows, 
if you don’t win this game you will be 
worse than dirty yellow dogs, and I’ll 
tell you why. You know that the 
other team is a bunch of dirty yellow 
dogs, and so if you don’t beat them 
you will be worse than dirty yellow 
dogs.’’ It did not seem best to inter- 
rupt this psychological lecture at that 
moment, but that coach was inter- 
viewed in my office next morning, and 
his contract with the students was 
cancelled right then and there. 


All over the state, especially in the 
smaller towns, groups of citizens once 
brought pressure to bear upon the 
principal of the school to allow them 
to take a hand in developing a cham- 
pionship football team by furnishing 
the funds for hiring coaches and im- 
porting good student material. The 
arguments used with the principals 
were that a victorious team would add 
to the prestige of the school, would ad- 
vertise the city, and incidentally, 
would insure the principal of con- 
tinuance of his position. Of course 
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local pride was a factor in this civic 
interest, and little was said openly 
about the joy in witnessing a good 
fight, and incidentally, taking a chance 
on wining a little money. 

Up to 1914, principals had very lit- 
tle real control over athletics, except 
in a few schools where the principals 
had the support of their boards of 
education in placing athletics in its 
proper place as a by-product of the 
physical education program rather 
than as a dominant factor in the con- 
trol of the school. 

Matters were becoming so bad that 
there was a general realization that 
something radical had to be done. A 
small group of school officials in the 
southern part of the state and another 
in the San Francisco Bay area began 
to hold conferences to determine upon 
a course of action. On March 28, 
1914, a joint meeting was held in Los 
Angeles for the purpose of consider- 





Ir is quite appropriate that Mr. 
Biedenbach be selected to trace the 
conditions which led to the forma- 
tion of the California Interscholastic 
Federation. From the time he 
went to Berkeley High School as 
principal in 1912, he has been inter- 
ested in physical education for all 
students. This interest prompted him 
to establish a physical education de- 
partment in his school for both boys 
and girls — something of a novelty 
in those days — and to work for a 
state body to curb many of the evils 
which then existed in organized 
athletics. 

Because of his activities in the 
formation of the C.LF., Mr. Bieden- 
bach was elected secretary-treasur- 
er of the new organization, a posi- 
tion which he has held ever since. 





ing the conditions which existed in the 
high schools because of the unsuper- 
vised athletic events which were tak- 
ing place. There was general agree- 
ment that the state of affairs was 
harmful and that it was the duty of 
the school officials to unite in straight- 
ening out the situation. Further con- 
ferences were held, the organization 
of the California Interscholastic Fed- 
eration was suggested, and a constitu- 
tion was submitted to the high schools. 


Now the picture has changed. Prac- 
tically all of the schools of the state 
are organized in small leagues which 
are component parts of the California 
Interscholastic Federation. The state 
is divided in four sections, each of 
which is controlled by a Board of 
Managers composed of delegates from 
the leagues. The four Boards name 
two delegates each to the Federated 
Council, which is the Board of su- 
preme control. The City of Los An- 
geles recently has been constituted a 
separate division and sends one dele- 
gate. In addition, the state chief of 
the Division of Health and Physical 
Education is an ex-efficio member, 
and the chief of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education attends the meet- 
ings of the Council. This Council 
not only controls high school athletics 
but is also a powerful help for the 
schools in solving the problems 
which arise between schools and with 
outside organizations. 


It would be too much to claim that 
no trouble ever occurs now. Men 
are human and so are boys. The 
same is true for the opposite sex, 
many members of which take an ac- 
tive part in school athletics. At the 
present time, however, the necessary 
machinery exists for adjusting these 
difficulties, and there is the properly 
constituted authority for setting up 
rules, making decisions, and enfore- 
ing them. 








SIDELINE NOTES ON THE GREAT GAME BETWEEN 
ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


W. H. ORION 


S IT TRUE what they say about 

Dixie? Is it true that the opposing 
school extends no courtesies when 
your squad is visiting? Is it true that 
your school, when host, always acts 
with civility? Is it true that the op- 
ponents deliberately annihilate your 
star ball carrier? Is it true that your 
team always plays hard, clean foot- 
ball? Is it true that the officials favor 
the other fellow? Is it true that your 
opponent is guilty of proselyting? Is 
it true that your student spectators 
always do the proper thing? Is it 
true that you offer alibis, from time 
to time, for those you love? 

The answer to each question? 
—— 

In support of this emphatic reply, 
there are probably more printed 
words and affidavits than a recent 
author had for classifying various 
college athletic programs as profes- 
sional, semi-professional, and ama- 
teur. The main support for the affirm- 
ative answer, however, can be traced 
directly to the whisperings of well- 
meaning leaders which any carpet- 
bagger might pick up while touring 
the state. 

Such subjects as athletic gossip, 
athletic management, athletic awards, 
athletic staff, athletic injuries, ath- 
letic finances, athletic equipment, 
athletic eligibility, and, last but not 
least, athletic conferences should 
challenge everyone responsible for the 
educational outcomes of the second- 
ary schools. 


The mention of athletic conferences 
brings us to the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation. The work of 
this organization has been commen- 


ded, extolled, and praised. Likewise, 
its work has been censured, upbraid- 
ed and condemned. And why should 
this be the case? 

The explanation is not simple. 
There are several fundamental con- 
siderations, however, which seem 
worthy of mention: 

In the first place, the C.I.F. serves 
in a highly competitive field. A field, 
if you please, where victory and de- 
feat go hand in hand. One team wins, 
the other loses. Losing is seldom sat- 
isfying and frequently gives rise to 
problems presented for C.I.F. set- 
tlement which in the final analysis, 
are merely personal grievances or 
misunderstandings between the adult 
leaders involved. 

Most competing athletes have learn- 
ed to accept their losses with a spirit 





Ma. ORION, who writes this arti- 
cle is chief of the Division of Phy- 
sical and Health Education of the 
State Department. Prior to com- 
ing to the State Department, he 
served as co-ordinating director of 
school physical education and muni- 
cipal recreation in Santa Barbara. 
He has served on the summer 
faculties of Cheney Normal in Wash- 
ington, Washington State College, 
and Stanford. 

In his article Mr. Orion makes a 
plea for understanding of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation. 
Acknowledging that it is not perfect. 
he argues that its support and its 
improvement are the obligations of 
the school men of the state. 
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of fine sportsmanship. Too frequent- 
ly, however, the friendly rivalry evi- 
denced on the athletic field fails to 
ineuleate a similar spirit among cer- 
tain student bodies and adolescent 
alumni occupying grandstand seats. 
If interschool athletics are to serve 
a worthy educational purpose, more 
faculties and administrators mus t 
turn their efforts toward the grand- 
stand rather than the field of play. 
The spectator thus becomes an indi- 
rect problem of the C.I.F. because of 
his influence on the conduct of inter- 
school contests. 


A third consideration centers 
around the athletic official—the ref- 
eree, the umpire, the scorekeeper. 
Thanks to the far reaching endeavors 
of our athletic leaders, officials’ or- 
ganizations have been formed which 
sponsor discussion and instruction in 
the rules of the game. As a result of 
this system, the ‘‘raw’’ home town 
decision, so common years ago, is to- 
day almost unheard of. And with 
the passing of crude officiating, the 
C.1.F. breathes easier. 


There is a fourth aspect which has 
caused the C.LF. to be commended 
and condemned. That is the policy 
of eliminating the ‘‘supreme-sacri- 
fice’’—the state championship. Edu- 
cationally, it appears much sounder 
to have 50 or 100 district champions 
than to have one great and glorified 
behemoth in each sport. Fortunately, 
our athletic coaches are gradually ac- 
cepting the idea, partly at least for 
the reason that there is greater 
chance for success under the new sys- 
tem. California high school princi- 
pals have caught the spirit of the 
C.I.F. leadership with regard to re- 
ducing the championship emphasis, 
until today there are but nine out of 
334 of these administrators who favor 
unlimited competition. 





T ws month’s symposium, devoted 
to a consideration of the control 
of athletics in the high schools of 
California, presents contributions 
from five who have long been 
prominent in athletics of the state. 
A summary of their combined opin- 
ions might well read something like 
this: 

“To control athletics in the high 
schools and to guide athletics in the 
proper channels, our principals have 
organized the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation. This organi- 
zation, while not at all perfect, has 
greatly improved conditions over 
those which would exist without it. 
If you, as a principal, have sug- 
gestions for bettering the C.LF.., it is 
your privilege and your duty to pre- 
sent them.” 

Additional copies of this edition 
are available from the Society head- 
quarters in Santa Monica. Many 
schools will no doubt be interested 
in securing copies of the magazine 
for use of the material on the unit of 
instruction as a topic for faculty 
meetings. 





Other sources of praise and cen- 
sure for the C.I.F. come from regula- 
tions for eligibility and the schedul- 
ing of contests. Too often it is a 
thankless task to classify and restrict 
students in their athletic activities. 
Without these refinements, however, 
the high school athletic situation in 
this state would be chaotic. 

In summary, it appears that, by 
and large, the C.I.F.’s principal dif- 
ficulties arise from: (a) dealing in a 
highly competitive field; (b) playing 
conditions; (c) officiating; (d) con- 
trol in range of competition; (e) 
schedules; and (f) eligibility. Let it 
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be said that if these problems were 
not ever-present there would be little 
need for an organization such as the 
C.LF. 

These thoughts are not expressed 
with the idea of defending either the 
C.1.F. or our present program of in- 
terscholastic athletics. Under present 
conditions the former needs little or 
no defense. However, it does need 
your intelligent understanding, your 
advice, your time, and your personal 
services. Without such contributions 
it cannot function as a democratic 
organization. 

Probably you have questioned the 
need for an organization such as the 
C.1.F. Possibly you have had the idea 
you could guide the athletic desti- 
nies of your own school without the 
services of an association. Can this 
be done? Let us consider this prop- 
osition. 

There is a mass of evidence to sub- 
stantiate the fact that competitive 
games will long endure. More or less 
typical is the statement of Williams 
and Hughes in their book entitled 
Athletics in Education:’ A study of 
the heritage of sports indicates that 
the problems connected with competi- 
tive athletics are not easily solved. 
The now famous Carnegie Founda- 
tion Bulletin No. 23 amply illustrates 
the point for the college level. 

Granting, then, that boys will con- 
tinue to participate in a competitive 
program of sports similar to the one 
we now have, we are immediately 
faced with the problem of control. 
As long as an interschool sports pro- 
gram exists, some individual or some 
group of individuals will control it. 
If school men sidestep the program, 





1Williams, Jesse Feiring, and Hughes, William 
Leonard. Athletics in Education. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1930. p. 18. 


there are plenty of non-educational 
groups ready to take the helm. This 
point probably needs no further 
elaboration. Can the administrator 
who chooses to ‘‘go it alone’’ success- 
fully withstand the pressure from 
local organizations which are ready 
to direct (and exploit) the play ac- 
tivities of youth ? 

State high school athletic associa- 
tions were formed to correct certain 
undesirable conditions which pre- 
vailed in athletic circles years ago. 
Many of our younger coaches and 
school administrators of today, never 
having experienced an uncontrolled 
state-wide athletic fiasco, can searcely 
visualize conditions as they formerly 
existed. Poolroom coaches, question- 
able officiating, ill-advised schedules, 
unwise objectives, poor equipment, 
and the development of savage atti- 
tudes between competing towns, cities, 
and communities all combined to 
give need for the rise of educational 
eontrol of this great human funda- 
mental—the urge to play. 


Athletic games test skill and cour- 
age. This business of ‘‘running the 
athletic show’’ is not always smooth 
sailing. Storms threaten frequently. 
Good judgment dictates that we 
should have an intelligent, well- 
organized meteorological and coast 
guard available for advice and help. 
Such functions for our athletic safety 
and comfort can be performed only 
by a democratically selected group of 
educators. 


The C.IL.F. is not perfect. Individu- 
als or groups charged with the re- 
sponsibility of rendering ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘‘no’’ decisions on debatable ques- 
tions can never be perfect in the eyes 
of all. The C.I.F. can be improved— 
in fact, that’s part of your job. 
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THE CALIFORNIA INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION AS 
COMPARED TO ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS OF 
OTHER STATES 


HARRY J. MOORE 


N A COMPARISON of athletic regula- 

tion and control in California with 
the methods in vogue in other states, 
generalization becomes necessary, for, 
as one reads the constitution and by- 
laws of many state high school ath- 
letic associations, it is apparent that 
there is no general agreement as far 
as general principles are concerned. 
Although this article is essentially a 
comparison between the policies of the 
California Interscholastic Federation 
and those of high school athletic as- 
sociations in other parts of the coun- 
try, let it be remembered that ‘‘com- 
parisons are odious’’ and that there is 
no desire to start any controversy 
over the relative merits of the Cali- 





Me. MOORE, who here compares 
the C.LF. to similar athletic groups 
of other states has been active in 
the work of the Federation since 
its origin in 1914. He has been a 
member of the Southern Council 
since 1914 and the southern repre- 
sentative to the State Council since 
1916. In 1918 he was elected presi- 
dent of the State Council, an office 
which he has held ever since. 

Mr. Moore devotes some of his 
time to other enterprises than the 
C.LF. As a matter of fact, he is prin- 
cipal of the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach. He has also 
held other administrative positions 
in Long Beach since going to that 
city from Inglewood High School, 
Los Angeles. 





fornia way of doing things and that 
of any particular state. Under the 
circumstsances, one must necessarily 
refrain from mentioning the names of 
any particular state organization in 
order that none may be offended. 


Generally Accepted Rules 


There are many rules of atheltic 
governing bodies which are almost 
national in scope, such for example as 
the rule limiting the eligibility pe- 
riod of the athlete to eight semesters 
in the high school and the rules cov- 
ering transfers, which in nearly all 
eases provide that a pupil may not 
transfer from one high school to an- 
other and be eligible unless the move 
was accompanied by a corresponding 
move of the parents. Any lapse in at- 
tendance almost always results in a 
loss of eligibility with reinstatement 
being contingent upon one semester of 
residence. 


Throughout the country, there is a 
definite move to lower the age limit 
for high school competition. Physi- 
cal education authorities have been 
agreed that there should be no com- 
petition between the mature and 
immature boy in physical contact 
athletic contests, but only recently 
have we begun to put this theory into 
practice. Many states, including Cali- 
fornia, have reduced their age limit 
to 20 years and several states have 
gone even farther and set the limit 
for competition at 19 years. 

The practice of limiting competi- 
tion to member schools of the associa- 
tion or approved schools is common 
practice. Some state rules refer to 
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these schools as legal opponents and 
provide penalties for playing illegal 
games. 

Most of the state associations pro- 
vide for state championship tourna- 
ments and games although the general 
tendency seems to be toward reduc- 
tion of emphasis on this type of com- 
petition. Here in California we often 
forget that the average state cham- 
pionship east of the Rockies does not 
involve any greater number of schools 
or any larger geographical area than 
a sectional championship in the state 
of California. 

One noticeable difference in the 
conduct of championship series in 
many of the Midwest and Eastern 
states is that the state associations 
have complete control of these con- 
tests and take 100 per cent of the net 
earnings for the state treasury. The 
financial incentive for schools to have 
championship teams has been entirely 
removed, a fact which should be con- 
ducive to better sportsmanship. 


The Financial Question 

The financial question is one which 
we might do well to consider here in 
California. It is sometimes a ques- 
tion as to whether money or athletic 
glory is the greater incentive in our 
competition. The C.I1.F. has followed 
the general practice of dividing the 
money between the contending teams 
and the C.I.F. Council in the section. 
This has not provided sufficient funds 
to maintain an adequately staffed 
office to carry on the work of the 
section council. Those who feel that 
the administrative costs for athletics 
are somewhat high in California 
might pause to reflect on the fact that 
there are state athletic organizations 
in this country which pay their ad- 
ministrative officer or state athletic 
commissioner a higher salary than 
that of the state superintendent of 


publie instruction in California, and 
some of these same states have re- 
serve funds as large as $100,000. 


Emphasis on Awards 


For a number of years, state asso- 
ciations have been working for a re- 
duction of emphasis upon awards, en- 
couraging athletes ‘‘to play the game 
for the game’s sake.’’ One state as- 
sociation has a rule which does not 
permit athletes to receive medals, 
gold footballs, or similar awards 
from any club or organization under 
penalty of disqualification for the re- 
mainder of their high school career. 


These last two points bring to our 
minds the question of whether it 
would not be productive of better 
sportsmanship to have less emphasis 
on gate receipts and awards and use 
the proceeds of these championship 
games to further the interest of all 
schools. One Southern California 
league has had an excellent rule for 
a number of years that all of the 
profits received by the league cham- 
pion from competing in the cham- 
pionship series shall revert to the 
treasury of the league. Yet in spite 
of the fact that there is no money to 
be gained, there seems to be no less- 
ening interest in the championship 
series. 

The C.1.F. has always acted as a 
buffer between administrators and 
those sporting elements who do not 
view high school athletics from an 
educational point of view. A New 
England educator, in a recent discus- 
sion, stated that he had been unable 
to carry out many forward looking 
policies in his district because a cer- 
tain element insisted on winning 
teams at any cost. More than one 
California administrator, in a similar 
situation, has been protected from 
such local pressures because C.I.F. 
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rulings would not permit the lower- 
ing of athletic standards. This has 
resulted in vociferous attacks on the 
C.LF., but the high school principal 
has been able to carry on without 
jeopardizing his own position in the 
community. 

In some states, there is no affilia- 
tion and little co-operation between 
the state office and the high school 
athletic association. This has lessened 
the prestige of both. In California, 
the chief of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education is a member 
of the State Council of the C.LF. 
This relationship has resulted in bet- 
ter understanding of statewide prob- 
lems and has provided the necessary 
machinery for the State Department 
to carry on its educational program 
in the high school. 

My general observation of the situ- 
ation in the United States leads me 
to believe that stronger and more 
centralized control of athletic com- 
petition results in better sportsman- 
ship. The bulletins of many of the 
more loosely organized state associa- 
tions have reports of forfeited games, 


protests, and claims in ineligibility. 
In some states, fines are imposed upon 
schools for failure to fulfill their con- 
tracts, and suspensions of schools for 
short periods of time appear to be 
quite a common method of discipline. 


C.I.F. Ranks High 


In general, I believe that the mem- 
bers of the California Interscholastic 
Federation may feel assured that 
their organization ranks high among 
the state associations and that it has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
an athletic situation in this state 
which approaches more nearly an 
ideal condition for high school ath- 
letie competition than exists in most 
of the states of the Union. 


To those who are critical and feel 
that there is still much to be done, 
we welcome your suggestions and re- 
mind you that the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation is a democratic 
organization in which each school has 
a voice, and, if your voice has not 
been heard, we remind you again that 
the will of the majority is the rule of 
the Federation. 


AID FOR RADIO AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Further assistance to the development of two important educational fron- 
tiers—civie education for adults and education by radio—is assured by new 


grants from the Federal Government. 


‘*These funds permit the Federal Government to give leadership and 
effective assistance to two educational developments of greatest importance to 
the future of the people of the United States,’’ says J. W. Studebaker, United 


States Commissioner of Education. 


‘*Civie education through public forums promises to be one of the most 
effective social inventions for the improvement of self government. 

‘*In addition to its network demonstrations, the radio project will create 
an educational seript exchange to aid local educational groups in delivering 
good programs at the request of local stations. By co-operation with the radio 
work-shop of New York University, the project will aid in training individuals 
competent to handle the difficult techniques of writing and producing educa- 


tional radio programs. ’’ 








INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS AND THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


C. L. GEER 


T HAS BEEN forty-two years since 

I first attended high school and my 
own high school life extended over a 
period of eight years. I have seen a 
great many changes during that time. 
Student bodies and the individual 
members of student bodies have come 
to have more and more chances for 
development and self expression. 
Pupils now have almost unlimited 
chance for individual and team 
achievement as compared to the pu- 
pils of my first high school days. 


When Pupils Handled Things 


In those earlier days pupils han- 
dled—I started to write ‘‘managed’’ 
—their own affairs. Everything was 
free and easy. Once in a while a 
teacher or even a principal attended 
an important game. These individu- 
als were considered good sports. Then 
as time went on, more and more mem- 
bers of the faculty took an interest 
in pupil activities. Time marched on. 
Teachers offered to help. Then men 
and women were given jobs and ad- 
vances in salary because they did 
help. The coach had arrived. 


Coaches began to go to meetings of 
pupil representatives of schools. 
First came pupil handling. Then 
coaches began whispering into ears 
of captains who were representing 
their schools, and after a while the 
coach began to do some talking. Soon 
the coach was doing most of the talk- 
ing and boys did the yes-nodding. 
Some coaches were self-appointed, 
but in time some were regular paid 
physical education men. Time 
marched on again. 


Most of the meetings of athletic 


leagues were consumed in arguments 
over eligibility. An occasional princi- 
pal dropped in. His style was from 
the first not cramped. More came, 
and gradually athletic captains and 
coaches said less and less at these 
meetings. The principal soon did 
most of the talking and the athlete— 
except in a few cases—dropped out 
of the picture. At the present time, 
depending upon the county and the 
league, the principal is in the ascen- 
dency. My own observation is that 
the higher the per cent of principals 
who represent their schools, the more 
successful is the league. 

I will illustrate this brief history 
with incidents that I have personally 
observed at different stages of this 
historical development from student 
handling to principal management. 

I was attending a little high school 
in Santa Clara County. We had a 
baseball game with a neighboring 
small school. We needed a good first 
baseman, so one of the boys volun- 
teered to find one. He did. The 
newcomer was good natured and 
agreed to help us out. I shall never 
forget the style of this young fellow. 


A Recruit First Baseman 


In those days you took out your 
first baseman and glued him to first 
base. At the end of your half of 
each inning you pried him off of the 
base as the other team had some use 
for it too. .This young man seemed to 
avoid first base most of the time, only 
glancing at it from time to time to be 
sure no one had borrowed it. He 
used most of the infield and was 


poisonously in the way of any base- 





























THE C.LF. AS COMPARED TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





Ts is one of those articles which 
makes you think of a good story you 
would like to tell. 

Mr. Geer, who drives home his 
point in this article in such an inter- 
esting fashion, has been secretary 
of the central section of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation for 
the past twenty years. He has also 
been a member of the state council 
of the C.LF. for seventeen years and 
has refereed five state track meets. 

Mr. Geer is also known for other 
activities than those connected with 
athletics. He is superintendent of 
the Coalinga District Schools. He 
has been a member of the state 
council of the California Teachers’ 
Association for ten years and has 
served as president of the Fresno 
County High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation for the past seventeen years. 





balls hopping around that territory. 
His bat collided with the first ball 
over the plate. Never in all my life 
have I seen a baseball start for else- 
where with such positiveness. The 
ball whizzed like a bullet past infield 
and outfield and disappeared over 
the horizon. 

The other team let out a yelp and 
wanted to know ‘‘did he attend our 
high school ?”’ 

**Oh no, but he lives around here.”’ 
This with an expansive wave of the 
hand. 


This seemed fair enough and the 
game went on. But after a few more 
demonstsrations by this big league 
baseball player and with us safely in 
the lead we retired him and thanked 
him. His name was Hal Chase. .. . 


The student bodies of a number of 
high schools hired a special train to 
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take rooters and orators to a talk fest 
thirty miles away. If any instructor 
was aboard, no one was aware of it. 
The train started back. At each sta- 
tion several boys would get off to 
take a closer view of the town, and 
they were seldom able to stagger back 
to the train. We suffered losses at 
each station. It was too bad that 
more boys did not get off—it would 
have helped the return trip... . 


Early Ideas of Eligibility 


I was just a volunteer coach of the 
first football team I ever handled. 
When my boys lined up for their first 
game I noted a strange boy in the 
backfield. 

‘‘Who is he?’’ I asked the captain. 

‘Oh, he is going to help us in this 
game—we always get a good boy to 
help the team.”’ 

I said ‘‘Nothing doing!’’ and had 
to say it again and then threaten to 
eall the game off. The boys seemed to 
think this was such unnecessary quib- 
bling over the rules, and by one who 
when it came down to it had no right 
to say a word. 

‘‘Turn the game back to the boys,”’ 
some tell me. ‘‘Huh!’’... 


The Asked-For Letter 


I could give you a number of 
instances where principals gave up a 
school advantage or personal glory to 
do the fair thing. One square prin- 
cipal drove a number of hundred 
miles to get a fellow principal who 
happened to be a member of the state 
council of the California Interschol- 
astic Federation to handle a ticklish 
ease. An asked-for letter demanded 
that the athlete concerned give legal 
proof of his age or get off the team. 
The loss of the athlete concerned 
probably meant the loss of a state 
championship game. 
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Another asked-for letter was sent 
to a principal who felt that a well 
meaning but over enthusiastic volun- 
teer coach—and very prominent citi- 
zen—was teaching cleverness and 
trickery rather than sportsmanship. 
The latter warned the principal his 
school ‘‘may be set down a year’’ 
unless he confines his coaching to 
certificated teachers. 


The Brotherhood of Principals 


There are so many ways principals 


”? 


ean help each other and ‘‘the game’’. 


There is a tie of brotherhood between 
principals that enables them to help 
each other do the right thing and 
still not burn their fingers. Burning 
your fingers is no fun even in a right- 
eous cause. We have plenty of burns 
as it is, and it is just good sense and 
not lack of courage that avoids some 
singeing. 

The principal probably is not any 
more sincere or a better sportsman 
than the coach or the boys playing. 
But each has a different reward. The 
athletic captain is usually a senior. 
It is his last chance and he wants to 
make the most of his chance. The 
athletic coach fears each year will be 
his last chance. He cannot lose too 
many games, or the alumni and com- 
munity begin to shout for a successor. 
This pressure sometimes causes him 
to cut the corners a little. 


The principal plays for larger 
stakes. The good will of his fellow 
principals cannot be gained by chisel- 
ling or by shady tacties or by tactics 


that would be considered clever in 
professional athletics. He wants his 
school to be liked and respeeted—vic- 
tory is not necessary for him to hold 
his job. 

The high school principal who fails 
to keep a close eye on the athletic 
program is missing out on a great 
deal. The ideals of the playing field 
are largely the ideals of the school. 
The discipline maintained upon the 
playing field determines more than 
all other causes put together the dis- 
cipline of the classroom and the study 
hall. The players and the coaches 
may pick out the make of athletic 
car. They may freely ride therein 
and even tinker with its repair. But 
I reserve the steering wheel for my 
own use. I will consult my fellow 
teachers and the coaches. I will give 
students and players all the oppor- 
tunity in the world for worth while 
suggestions and follow all the sugges- 
tions that have a chance for helpful- 
ness, but I refuse to take a little nap 
and let someone else spell me at the 
steering wheel. Many a principal 
who has done so has awakened only to 
find himself sitting beside the road. 


A Plea to Principals 


Be the representative of your 
school at league meetings. You will 
learn in one forenoon more of athletic 
policies and of how your school is re- 
garded in athletics than you will in 
all the rest of a school term. You will 
receive good interest on the time in- 
vested, in peace in your own school 
and in goodwill between schools. 





CAN WE JUSTIFY INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS? 
E, H. TRETHEWAY 


I’ IS, INDEED, a difficult season of 
the year to treat athletics in any 
way but with ululant cheers and 
vacuous words of laudation. Every 
football team has at one time or an- 
other during the past months seri- 
ously affected our sense of rationality 
_ and, whether we be alumni (real or 
adopted), students, or coaches, we 
have not confined our attention to 
the method of competition, but, in- 
stead, to the results of it. 

Interschool athletics for some time 
have shared a prestige inversely pro- 
portionate to the amount of good they 
have contributed to education in gen- 
eral and the pupil in particular. We 
have been too close to the scene of 
their activities, too much a part of 
their development to see the need for 





u 

I AM always interested in enhanc- 
ing the contribution of physical edu- 
cation to the education of the 
‘whole’ child. Athletics happen to 
be at present a part of the general 
physical education program, but in 
many instances they are deleterious 
to the welfare of our schools and 
pupils. They have been over-em- 
phasized and given credit for many 
more values than they have demon- 
strated or could possibly have 
shown.” So writes Mr. Trethaway 
in explanation of his personal 
opinion. 

Mr. Trethaway is supervisor of 
physical education in Instructional 
Section III of the Los Angeles City 
School System. He is a member of 
the board of editors of “The Educa- 
tional Scene”. 





an evaluation. Now that the tendency 
in progressive quarters is to turn the 
spot light on the pupil and the phe- 
nomenon of a transitional society, the 
demand for a change in some of our 
practices becomes quite imperative. 
New discoveries in the psychology of 
adolescents have given us new facts 
upon which to construct a new cur- 
riculum and a program which will 
bring to each pupil what, for him 
with his varying capacities, is most 
conducive to maximum growth, men- 
tally and physically. 


Since increased leisure is now a 
formidable reality, students must 
have more opportunities for develop- 
ing and using recreational skills of 
a physical type. 


Many false values have been as- 
signed to interschool athletics but we 
have not committed as serious an of- 
fense in doing this as in permitting 
athletics to destroy other values in 
life. The general public, which now 
crowds our boxing and wrestling 
halls, our football and baseball stadia, 
gives startling evidence of what, for 
them, is worthwhile in the pursuit of 
happiness. They are not participants 
in wholesome recreational activities 
but spectators of a type of competi- 
tion which seems to elicit the most 
vulgar and profane in man. For the 
most part, they engage in this type of 
expression in deference to one that is 
richer and more elevating. Our high 
schools in many respects strive to 
emulate the collegiate and profes- 
sional promoters of athletics. By so 
doing they put a wrong emphasis on 
sports and create in the adolescent an 
unbalanced point of view of worth- 
while satisfactions in life. 
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The Championship 


There is no place in the high school 
program for championships, at least 
not in one that is based on a modern 
educational philosophy. When cham- 
pionships are the object of interschool 
competition, all values of the players 
and the student body in general are 
sacrificed to adult entertainment or 
the undernourished and badly pro- 
portioned ego of a few coaches and 
educators. The teams must work and 
drill, the players must realize the 
seriousness of the over-publicized bat- 
tle, the coaches must be clever and in- 
genious, and the student body must 
demonstrate a dogmatic belief in their 
team and a savage hatred for the op- 
position. Is this a valid type of edu- 
cational experience? Money spent in 
eonducting such affairs could better 
be used to provide greater recrea- 
tional opportunities for more partici- 
pants, and the time expended could 
be used more profitably in helping all 
the students acquire skills in physical 
recreation and in developing healthier 
bodies. 


New Physical Education Program 


A reorganization of the secondary 
school has been taking place for some 
time. Interschool competition, how- 
ever, seems to have been neglected, 
not only in the reorganization but in 
the re-evaluation. We still carefully 
and arbitrarily select a group of the 
best players as early as possible in the 
season, and then we give them exclu- 
sive attention at the expense of the 
greater number of students. To put 
interschool competition on an educa- 
tional basis, and a modern one at 
that, we must set up a physical educa- 
tion program that has its content ar- 
ranged in a progressive sequence and 
its activities taught with the best 
known educational methods. Each 
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student will have practice in the 
skills of many types of activities, 
with a resultant appreciation for and 
satisfaction in the games of which 
these skills are a part. 


Intramural Athletics 

Since the physical education pe- 
riod is limited in its function by time 
and large classes, there arises the 
need for additional opportunity when 
students can engage in sports and 
recreational activity on a more ex- 
tensive basis. Hence, the intramural 
program, where every student par- 
ticipates in some activity principally 
for the fun of playing. At this point 
we have the clue for the reorganiza- 
tion of interschool athletics—a type 
of competition that will be democratic 
in its administration as well as in its 
organization. Instead of teams se- 
lected from the best players in the 
school or from all of the teams, the 
most successful team as a unit will 
compete with one of a similar status 
representing a neighboring school. 





Obviously, such a game as foot- 
ball will not lend itself to intramural 
competition unless all players can be 
suitably equipped. At the present 
time this is not possible, but, then, 
football is diminishing in popularity 
with the average student in not a few 
localities and being replaced by touch 
football, somewhat in the same man- 
ner that softball has tended to dis- 
place hard baseball. 


In nearly every instance where the 
advantages of interscholastie athletics 
are glibly propounded, the eulogizer 
rarely fails to remind us that they 
build character which will be used in 
life situations, now and later. This is 
just so much balderdash. The obvious 
fact that varsity players are now 
chosen on the basis of the amount and 
variety of certain character traits 
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which they already possess is reason 
enough for believing that little time 
will be spent in developing these 
traits. Courage, responsibility, obedi- 
ence, loyalty, dependability, all of 
these and many more are necessary 
prerequisites to success on any var- 
sity team, and the player who exhibits 
them successfully will be chosen in 
preference to the one who lacks them. 
No effort is made to select and train 
those deficient in such character 
traits. 

It is also well to remember that 
character traits show a high degree of 
specificity. A player who may be 
loyal to his coach may be very dis- 
loyal to his teacher; he may cheat in- 
cessantly in the classroom but be very 
honest on the playing field. There 
are codes for definite situations, such 
as a home code, a school code, and a 
group code. In a word, definite situa- 
tions will evoke definite modes of be- 
havior. 


Self-Direction Important 
There is one character trait upon 
which many others are contingent: 
self-direction. However, with a coach 
directing the players up to and dur- 
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ing the game, there is little chance for 
the development of this valuable trait, 
especially since development is de- 
pendent upon function. 


Even if all the claims for the char- 
acter development of interscholastic 
athletics were valid, it would still be 
true that participation in intramural 
athletics would produce the same 
benefits and many more. 


The Challenge 


The challenge to educators today 
states that each pupil should become 
a creative organism with possibilities 
for producing and appreciating an 
authentic American culture. What 
ean the school do, in the area of ex- 
perience relating to physical recrea- 
tion, to furnish guidance toward such 
a goal? It can help every pupil de- 
velop sufficient skill to participate 
with satisfaction in physical activi- 
ties in his present and future free 
time. It can provide, democratically, 
opportunities for engaging in these 
activities. And finally, it can develop 
a wholesome personality so that the 
individual may live with maximum 
efficiency. 


PROGRESS YET TO BE MADE 


Although we can boast in America of our fine schools and our system of 


universal education, all is not yet clear on the educational front. 


A few figures 


from the Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior, 
quickly show the progress which yet must be made. 

There are nearly 4,000,000 illiterates in the United States. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the rural negro schools still use benches with no desks. 

At least 1,000,000 negro children of school age are not in school. 

Of each 1,000 adults in the United States, only 29 have received college 
degrees, and only 109 have earned high school diplomas. 

There are still 138,542 one-room schools in the country. 

Forty-seven million persons in the United States have had only an ele- 


mentary school education. 


Nineteen million have either graduated from high school or have taken some 


high school work. 
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AUBREY A. 


N THE DAYS of the Republic, certain 
ct in the organization of the 
secondary schools of Germany were 
anticipated ; others were more or less 
completely accomplished. 

One of the most important of these 
changes was the establishment of 
a grundschule (foundation school), 
which would comprise the first four 
years of an indivdual’s school career 
and to which all children would go. 
Formerly, vorschulen (preparatory 
schools) were attached to the sec- 
ondary schools. Parents paid tuition 
and sent their children to the vor- 
schulen to prevent their association 
with the children of the rank and file 
of the people. The school reform of 
1924 abolished these schools and re- 
quired all children to attend the first 
four years of the common schools re- 
gardless of social class. In spite of 
the decree, many vorschulen contin- 
ued. Under the National Socialists 
the provision has been rigidly en- 
foreed. Today no schools preparatory 
to the secondary schools exist. 


Educational Democracy Abroad 


Democracy in education in Europe 
means that able boys and girls will 
be selected for the secondary schools 
without reference to social status or 
ability to pay tuition. In Germany 
the purpose has been, and is, to select 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
ablest children for attendance upon 
the secondary schools. Such selection, 
however, is not made at the present 
time; secondary schools are attended 
largely by pupils of the middle and 
well-to-do classes. Although tuition 
fees are reduced or perhaps entirely 
remitted when parents are unable to 
pay, other expenses attendant upon 
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keeping a boy or girl in secondary 
school have often proved prohibitive 
for the poorer families. Many par- 
ents, moreover, are not convinced that 
their sons or daughters should attend 
the secondary schools in preference 
to the common schools. Thus, bright 
boys and girls are often kept by their 
parents in the common schools when 
they might attend the secondary 
schools. 


Many Kinds of Schools 


Germany has dozens of different 
kinds of schools. Whenever an educa- 
tional need has been recognized, a 
school has been established to fit that 
particular need. The secondary 
schools prepare for the universities, 
and the universities prepare for pro- 
fessional life. A certain trade de- 
mands technical skill of a certain 
character; a school is set up to give 
training in that particular skill. The 
result is a wide variety of schools 
with inflexible curriculums leading to 
specific goals. German educators are 
of the opinion that entirely too many 
schools have developed. It is antici- 
pated that an attempt will be made in 
the near future to reduce drastically 
the number of schools. When reduc- 
tion is made, the element of flexibility 
in the curriculum will receive con- 
sideration. 

For a long time, nine years has been 
the length of time required to com- 
plete the secondary school course. 
The National Socialists are agitating 
for an eight-year course. Germany 
finds it difficult to pay the expenses 
of education; she has also developed 
a program of national service which 
requires three years of a youth’s time 
—he must spend a year in the work 
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service and two years in the army. If 
he enters a profession, he must spend 
from three to six years in the univer- 
sity, after which he will be confronted 
by two or three years of internship or 
by a similar period spent in attempt- 
ing to establish himself in his profes- 
sion. Prospective secondary school 
teachers have two years of apprentice 
work. A young man is thus approach- 
ing his thirtieth year before he is 
able to begin his life’s work. It is, 
therefore, believed that the secondary 
period could well be reduced by a 


Teachers are objecting to the pro- 
posed change. They maintain that, as 
matters stand at present, they do not 
have more time than they need ade- 
quately to prepare students for their 
leaving examinations and for the uni- 
versity. The opposition of the teach- 
ers will certainly be noticed by the 
National Office of Education; it may 
be sufficient to prohibit the proposed 
change. 


Schools for Jewish Children 


Germany expects to provide special 
schools for Jewish children. Until 
those schools are ready, Jewish chil- 
dren will be received in the common 
schools. They will likewise be ad- 
mitted to the secondary schools and 
the university, but their number will 
be limited to correspond to the per- 
centage which the Jewish population 
represents in the population of Ger- 
many. Jewish teachers are not found 
in the public schools, but apparently 
they have not been treated with the 
severity which the American press 
would lead the average reader to ex- 
pect. Jewish teachers have been re- 
tired from their positions, but they 
have been given their retirement sala- 
ries. They will probably be brought 
back into service to staff the special 
schools for Jewish children. 
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Teacher Training 


An important change, which has 
long been contemplated, has been 
made in the training of teachers. All 
candidates for the teaching license 
must now spend one year in a train- 
ing college. This change has been 
made to help overcome the line of 
demarcation which has existed be- 
tween elementary and secondary 
teachers. Because they have received 
superior training, higher salaries, and 
greater social recognition, secondary 
teachers have felt superior to ele- 
mentary teachers, with whom they 





Dr. pouctass, just re- 
turned from Europe where 
he was one of a group of 
American secondary educators 
sponsored by the Karl Schurz 
Foundation, gives us the latest 
report on the German schools. 

His statement that “members 
of the National Socialist Party, 
and not the members of the 
teaching profession, are for- 
mulating the philosophy of 
education and are sponsoring, 
outside the schools, an educa- 
tional program of high effec- 
tiveness” is particularly inter- 
esting. Readers will also be 
interested in, and perhaps sur- 
prised by, his description of the 
handling of education for the 
Hebrew people. 

Dr. Douglass, managing di- 
rector of the California Society 
of Secondary Education and 
frequent contributor to its mag- 
azine, is chief of the Division 
of Secondary Education of the 
California State Department of 
Education. 
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have been disinclined to associate. 
Under the Republic, steps were taken 
to destroy this line of cleavage. This 
policy is consistent with the policy of 
the National Soicalists, who are wag- 
ing an effective campaign to over- 
come social distinctions of any and 
every type. 

Secondary school teachers are also 
being told, in no uncertain terms, that 
they lack interest in their students 
and that they fail to understand the 
physical and emotional characteristics 
of their pupils. 

Because of these changes it is hoped 
that secondary school teachers will be- 
come more professionally minded, and 
that they will take less seriously their 
real or imagined superiority. 


The Curriculum 


The gymnasium, or classical sec- 
ondary school, contains much instruc- 
tion in Latin and Greek. The real- 
schule, or modern secondary school, 
stresses foreign language and natural 
science. The realgymnasium stands 
between the two. These three schools 
have been types for the education of 
boys for many years. Shortly after 
the World War, the deutsche ober- 
schule (German secondary school), 
the curriculum of which stresses Ger- 
man culture, was likewise made a 
type. Recently there has been added 
a secondary school, the purpose of 
which is to train prospective govern- 
ment officials. The mittleschulen and 
the aufbauschulen maintain the same 
position they have maintained for 
some time. There has, however, been 
a relatively strong growth in enroll- 
ment in these institutions. 


‘To Teach English Language 


English will become the basic mod- 
ern language in all secondary schools. 
In giving reasons for this change, 


headmasters speak of the necessity of 
having such uniformity in the cur- 
riculum as will facilitate transfer of 
students from one school to another. 
The basic reason, however, is the pref- 
erence given English by the national 
office of education. Etymologiecally, 
German is regarded as being closer to 
the English than to the French; Ger- 
man culture is looked upon as being 
more closely allied to English culture 
than to the French. The practical 
values of English are also thought to 
be greater. The change will be made 
next year. 

Because German education trains 
for specifie purposes, little thought is 
given by German teachers or head- 
masters to the liberal or humanistic 
purposes of education. Since the 
schools are definitely under the con- 
trol of the national minister of educa- 
tion, enrollment in the secondary 
schools and universities may be con- 
trolled. Because there was a surplus 
of candidates for possible positions in 
teaching and in the professions, it 
has been deemed necessary to reduce 
the number of students in the second- 
ary and higher institutions. The num- 
ber which may be expected to attend 
in the immediate future is little more 
than half the number in attendance 
a few years ago. 

In considering the changes enum- 
erated above, or in considering the 
plentiful accounts of changes given 
in the educational literature, the 
American educator may be inclined 
toward the conclusion that the Ger- 
man system of education bears little 
resemblance to the system in existence 
before the World War. Visitation of 
schools and conferences with head- 
masters and with representatives of 
the national office of education lead 
to the opposite conclusion. 

In spite of the numerous decrees 
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and orders, the teachers teach in the 
same manner in which they have al- 
ways taugh:. Of this the National 
Socialists are entirely aware. They 
criticize the teachers for their ten- 
dencies to teach facts and for their 
inability to lay hold of the interests 
of boys and girls. The National So- 
cialists freely admit slow progress; 
they admit, also, that a number of 
years must pass before a new genera- 
tion of teachers can be trained. It is 
asserted that the schools will not oc- 
eupy the place they should until 
teachers become the leaders of youth, 
or leaders of youth become teachers. 


Little Change in German Schools 


In organization, content, and meth- 
ods of instruction, the German school 
system has changed but little. The 
common school, to which 90 per cent 
of the population goes, is essentially 
the same as it was in pre-war days. 
The secondary schools, which enroll 
some 10 per cent of the better stu- 
dents, are likewise very similar to the 
secondary schools of twenty-five years 
ago. Changes have occurred, but they 
are as yet insufficient to modify the 
general statement. 

The National Socialists have been 
only partially successful in gaining 
control of the schools. They have 
furthered the development of physi- 
cal education programs and they 
have continued the emphasis upon 
the superiority of the German culture 
and the German race. They have 
placed the swastika flag and pictures 
of Hindenburg and Hitler in almost 
every schoolroom. They have dec- 
orated the walls of the school build- 


ings with extracts from Hitler’s book 
or from his speeches; they have 
caused the Nazi salute to become the 
official manner in which every class is 
opened or closed. They have not, how- 
ever, succeeded in changing to any 
great degree the content or method of 
the classes in language, mathematies, 
or physical science. 


No Real Education in Schools 


The most striking feature of the 
German educational program at the 
present time is that real education, if 
by that term one has reference to the 
dispositions and patterns of behavior 
which really control conduct, is not 
being carried on in the schools, but 
in the youth organizations. 

Through the various activities of 
young people, all of which are now 
dominated by the Hitler Youth, an 
educational program of extraordinary 
effectiveness is being developed. 
Through camping activities, hikes, 
visits to museums, and trips, the 
National Socialists are laying hold of 
the interests and enthusiasms of boys 
and girls and young men and young 
women. Their avowed purpose is to 
train young generations in the princi- 
ples of National Socialism. 

Although the American educator 
should give attention to the school 
system of Germany, he must realize, 
if he is to profit from his study of 
German education, that members of 
the National Socialist Party, and not 
the members of the teaching profes- 
sion, are formulating the philosophy 
of education and are sponsoring, out- 
side the schools, an educational pro- 
gram of high effectiveness. 











IMPLICATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF INTEREST 
FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


W. E. ARMSTRONG 


HE ATMOSPHERE which usually 

pervades a group discussion of the 
doctrine of interest in education is 
much the same as would be found in 
a medical group considering a cure 
for arthritis. It is treated as if it were 
something new and unproven. As a 
matter of fact, however, the doctrine 
of interest is not new. In its present 
form and under its present name we 
have had it in America for at least 
forty years. 

John Dewey and Francis W. Parker 
were not only advocating it but were 
practicing it in their schools in the 
early eighteen-hundred-nineties. The 
first yearbook of the Herbartian So- 
ciety in 1895 carried a long discussion 
by John Dewey under the title, ‘‘In- 
terest as Related to Will.’’ Then in 
1903 De Garmo’s book appeared’ to 
be followed in 1913 by Dewey’s 
monograph.’ Since that time the doc- 
trine has received attention in chap- 
ters of a few books and in magazine 
articles. Progressive education and 
the activity movement are traceable 
to its influence, but neither can justly 
claim to incorporate all of its prin- 
ciples. 


Interest as “Easy” Education 


Unfortunately, the doctrine of in- 
terest has been confused with the 
term ‘‘easy’’. It has suffered, as 
have many other causes, because of 
the activity of its friends. Some 
progressive educators thought Dewey 
meant to say that education should 
be made easy because he inferred it 
should not be made hard and un- 





1DeGarmo, Charles. Interest and Education. 
The Macmillan Company, 1903. 

_*Dewey, John. Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 


pleasant. As a result there have been 
many attempts to make education easy 
at all hazards. In most cases these 
attempts have met with disappoint- 
ment because those in charge lost 
sight of the proper place of interest. 
They failed to see that interest is just 
as likely to be found in hard as in 
easy tasks—possibly even more likely. 
Those who failed in their attempts 
at ‘‘easy’’ education because they 
did not consider pupil interest con- 
demned the doctrine and concluded 
that the way out was to make educa- 
tion hard. On such grounds the doc- 
trine of interest has now been dis- 
placed in most schools by the doctrine 
of effort, which holds that activity 
does not result in the development of 
the individual unless that person 
makes some personal sacrifice, lifts so 
much dead weight, in attaining it. In 
religion the idea passed with the col- 
lapse of the ‘‘one-hoss shay’’, but in 
education it is still with us. 


Interest and Curiosity 


Another damaging concept of in- 
terest is that it is a mere excitation 
of the emotions, a fascination for an 
activity or experience, a curiosity to 
tinker with something, or a mo- 
mentary pleasure in manipulating a 
machine or a technique. This concep- 
tion is closely tied up with the idea 
that the teacher’s job is to make the 
chosen subject matter interesting to 
the child. The teacher, under this 
concept, becomes a sort of magician 
who makes values appear where no 
values actually exist. There is a type 
of creativeness which also operates in 
the same manner. The child writes a 
poem because the teacher has taught 
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him the trick and not because he feels 
the need of expressing an idea. Such 
activities result in neither discovery 
nor expansion, one or both of which 
must occur if the desired personality 
change is to take place. This tempo- 
rary fascination or emotional en- 
thusiasm certainly is not the real test 
of interest. 


The True Meaning of Interest 


If the concepts of interest which 
have been referred to cannot be used 
as an anchor, to what conception of 
the doctrine of interest can curricu- 
lum builders subscribe ? 


First of all, to satisfy the true 
meaning of interest, the concern for 
an activity or experience must extend 
over a considerable period of time or 
at least be related to other activities 
and experiences that are continuous. 
All of the powers of the individual 
must be focused on the accomplish- 
ment of a goal. The goal will likely 
change in detail as the pupil ap- 
proaches it, but the broad outline of 
purpose will remain the same. Thus 
it can be seen that the doctrine of in- 
terest demands a curriculum in which 
the pupils can see relationships be- 
tween their activities and their own 
welfare. No single set of experiences 
will suffice for pupils with varying 
abilities and backgrounds of experi- 
ence. 


Selection of Subject Matter 


If the foregoing conception of in- 
terest is accepted, the curriculum 
must then present to the pupil the ob- 
jective subject matter which the pupil 
can recognize as contributing to his 
desires, needs, and welfare. Whether 
the subject matter which is to serve 
as the basis of experience should be 
selected for the purpose of meeting 
immediate needs and interests or 
whether adult needs should receive 
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major consideration may be open to 
question. In reality, however, im- 
mediate versus adult needs do not 
constitute the issue here. It is a ques- 
tion of whether pupils shall have any 
voice in the selection of subject mat- 
ter or whether adults shall prescribe 
for the pupils. 

Since purposeful activity is the 
cornerstone of the doctrine of inter- 
est, it naturally follows that the set- 
ting of the goal and the selection of 
the materials to reach it should be 
in the same hands. The adult should 
serve the pupil in the selection of sub- 
ject matter just as he would in de- 
termining the goal. He should help 
the pupil see the relationship between 
his abilities and interests as they are 
related to his environment in the set- 
ting of his goal, and also he should 





T HE DECEMBER out-of-state 
contributor is Mr. Armstrong, 
superintendent of high schools, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Rather 
than describe the secondary 
work in Salt Lake City, he 
has chosen to write of the 
place of “interest” in the cur- 
riculum. His distinction be- 
tween fundamental pupil inter- 
est and the temporary interest 
which is aroused by the teach- 
er in motivating something she 
feels must be taught is quite 
important. 

Mr. Armstrong came to his 
present position from the State 
of Oklahoma, where he had 
served as state inspector of 
high schools and also as a high 
school principal. He has been 
a member of the summer fac- 
ulty at the University of Oregon 
for two summers. 
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make clear the relationship between 
the material at hand and the goal in 
the selection of subject matter. 


Adult and Child Interests 


Evidence seems to indicate that the 
real basic interests of pupils and 
adults are much the same. Smith’ has 
reported a correlation of .91 between 
the attitudes of high school seniors 
and parents on certain contemporary 
problems and a correlation of .85 be- 
tween pupils and teachers. Strong* 
adds support to this community of 
interest argument in his findings to 
the effect that interests have a ten- 
dency to remain constant after a per- 
son is 15 years of age. 

The problem, then, seems to be not 
one of finding problems peculiar to 
the interests of boys and girls but 
rather one of selecting materials of 
learning that integrate with the life 
and experience of each individual. In 
other words, if the materials are to 
be interesting they must be functional. 
To be functional, however, does not 
mean that they must contribute di- 
rectly to vocational success. Each in- 
dividual must live not only with other 
people but also with himself. The 
doctrine of interest suggests that so- 
cialized personal values should serve 
as the basic criteria for the selection 
of subject matter. 


Musie, art, literature, and foreign 
languages may contribute as much to 
the integration of the individual 
through their development of inner 
satisfaction as through their develop- 
ment of ability to meet social situa- 
tions. The extreme realists in educa- 
tion are likely to overlook the values 
of inner satisfactions in the integra- 
tion of the individual. 


8Smith, Maurice. The Attitudes and Opinions of 
California High School Seniors Toward Current 
Social Problems. Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 1935. 

*Strong, E. K. “Interest Maturity,’’ Personnel 
Journal. 12:77-90. August, 1933. 
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Someone will ask where we shall go 
to find subject matter that will meet 
the criteria of personal and social 
needs. Certainly the answer is not 
through ‘‘statistical’’ research nor 
through subject matter tests. The an- 
swer may be through the use of such 
techniques as those being employed 
by Thayer and his curriculum com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education 
Association’ and those which Melbo* 
adapted to his study of contemporary 
problems. The fact that social inter- 
ests do not seem to develop until mid- 
dle adolescence suggests that subject 
matter materials to be used before 
that time should be related primarily 
to the individual in his immediate en- 
vironment. For example, it is doubt- 
ful whether junior high school pupils 
are mature enough to be interested in 
such problems as social security and 
foreign relations. 


There seems to be a strong rela- 
tionship between interest and those 
things which pupils can do with a fair 
degree of success. 


Organization of Materials 


What are the implications of the 
doctrine of interest for the organiza- 
tion of materials? A starting point 
for curriculum organization should 
be suggested by the point of view that 
pupils are interested in those mate- 
rials that contribute to the solution of 
some social or personal problem that 
is real to them. The doctrine of in- 
terest would approve any plan of or- 
ganization which will result in the 
most effective solution of life prob- 
lems for pupils. No one knows the 
exact form the organization should 
take, but certainly it should move to- 


5Thayer, V. T. “A Basis for a New Secondary ~ 
Curriculum.” Progressive Education. 12:478-483. 
November, 1935. 


6Melbo, Irving R. Graduating High School 
Seniors’ Information on Contemporary Social, 
Political and Economic Problems. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of California, 
Berkeley, 10324. 
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ward a more unified approach than is 
now common. 


Whether all activities of pupils dur- 
ing a period of time must be centered 
around one life problem, or whether 
several problems may be studied at 
the same time, is a matter that will 
have to await further experimenta- 
tion. If the psychological principle 
of maturation applies to the problem 
of the organization of materials of 
learning, however, the number of 
problems that may be made meaning- 
ful to an individual during any one 
day or week may be determined in 
part by the maturity of the in- 
dividual. 


For the young child the relation- 
ships between the parts and the whole 
must be obvious; therefore, all phases 
of learning should be centered around 
one or two problems or areas. By the 
time the child reaches the upper years 
of the elementary school he may be 
able to integrate two areas into his 
whole experience. When he has 
reached the secondary school he 
should be mature enough to see the 
interrelationships of three or four 
phases of his life problems if the ma- 
terials are taken from life situations 
rather than from logically organized 
subjects. The only concern which the 
doctrine of interest would have at this 
point would be the ability of the in- 
dividual to see meaning in the differ- 
ent types of activities. 


There is another factor which 
should be considered in the organiza- 
tion of subject matter. The ability of 
the pupil should influence not only 
the selection of subject matter but the 
form which it is to take. It has been 
suggested that a more mature person 
can integrate a larger number of situ- 
ations than is possible for a younger 
person. Likewise, a highly intelligent 
person can see relationships that 
would be beyond the comprehension 


of a less alert individual. For that 
reason, materials for the less able 
pupils should be organized into fewer 
and larger units where relationships 
are more obvious. This does not 
necessarily call for ability grouping 
if the program is so planned that 
each individual may work on the 
phase of the problem at hand that is 
of interest to him. 

The doctrine of interest has im- 
plications for one other aspect of the 
task of organizing subject matter. Pu- 
pils are not interested in subject mat- 
ter per se. It must be organized and 
presented in such a way that they 
ean see how it contributes to some 
situations in the normal flow of life. 
Materials must be organized to make 
it possible for pupils to read so as to 
learn, to spell to learn, and to write 
to learn. Wheeler would insist that 
the child must ‘‘arithmetic’’ to learn. 
He says: 

A large part of the most efficient learn- 
ing is incidental, that is, learning a special 
subject with reference to some broader in- 
terests or aim without realizing it: Learn- 
ing number relationships in connection with 
telling time or making change; learning 
baseball averages (without effort) through 
sheer interests in big league contests; learn- 
ing innumerable dates and incidents of his- 
tory in the course of studying social and 
cultural trends.’ 

The distinguishing mark of the new 
education is its emphasis upon the 
use of subject matter as a means to- 
ward a recognized goal, and the doc- 
trine of interest breaks the ground 
for that point of view. It is applica- 
ble not only to the problems of the 
selection and organization of subject 
matter but to teaching and evaluation 
as well. It is the essence of the total- 
personality concept of education be- 
cause the welfare of the whole child 
must determine the direction of in- 
terest. 
~ Wheeler, Raymond Holder. “New Psychology 


of Learning.” National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Tenth Yearbook, p. 239. 1935. 











THE REDEFINITION OF UNIVERSITY REQUIREMENTS 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


BELLE E. BICKFORD 


W ITHIN the past decade prob- 
ably no subject in the second- 


ary school curriculum has aroused 
more speculation and evoked more 
discussion than have the foreign lan- 
guages. With the higher mathematics 
and the fundamentals of English they 
have shared the disapproval, yes, the 
ridicule, of both administrators and 
laymen—the keynote of this dissatis- 
faction being the apparent lack of 
ability on the part of the student of 
these subjects to put his knowledge 
into practice after he has left school. 
So vehement has become this criti- 
eism throughout the country that 
foreign languages are not only declin- 
ing in popularity but in some locali- 
ties are actually being removed from 
the curriculum. 

An examination of our traditional 
language courses by critics have 
brought out two striking points. 
First, there is a seemingly unwar- 
ranted preponderance of study devot- 
ed to grammar while the development 
of skills necessary for a practical use 
of the language is neglected. See- 
ond, the language courses are pat- 
terned to meet the university require- 
ments and are not adjusted to the 
eapabilities and interests of the av- 
erage high school student. 


Revision of Language Work 


The Classical Investigation (1921- 
1924) and the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study (1924-1927) gave very 
definite and detailed accounts of the 
work of foreign language as it was 
then earried on in the United States. 
They revealed surprising conditions 
and many shortcomings in language 
instruction. 


Remedies were suggest- * 


ed in the Coleman Report published 
in 1928, and the issuance of this re- 
port formed the point of departure 
for an inereasing experimentation 
which is testing the interest and in- 
genuity of progressive language 
teachers. Courses are being revised 
so that the stress is shifting from 
grammar to reading, and more atten- 
tion is being given to the ‘‘cultural’’ 
element of language study. These ex- 
periments are being carried on in nu- 
merous high schools of the country as 
well as in many of our institutions of 
higher learning. 


Language Teachers Interested 


The language teachers of this state 
are vitally concerned, and justly so, 
about the status of foreign languages 
in the public junior and senior high 
schools, and at the same time they are 
keenly sensitive to the present urge to 
conform their methods and language 
activities to the trends and demands 
of the ‘‘New Education’’. They real- 
ize that their subject holds a rich con- 
tribution to the intellectual and moral 
development of the adolescent child. 


If they have failed in their efforts 
to make this contribution apparent, 
they do not believe that is sufficient 
reason for eliminating foreign lan- 
guages from the curriculum, It is 
rather an evidence of the necessity 
for different procedures and a change 
in the stress on the content of lan- 
guage courses. These reorganizations 
could be readily accomplished if there 
was not the problem of preparing the 
prospective college student to meet 
the requirements of the higher in- 
stitution which he plans to enter. In 
view of these conditions the immedi- 
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Always of vital interest to the for- 
eign language teacher is the latest 
pronouncement on entrance re- 
quirements. The present report 
summarizes the outcome of a recent 
conference between representatives 
of the University of California and 
of high schools over the state. Miss 
Bickford attented the conference in 
her capacity as president of the 
Modern Language Association of 
Central and Northern California. 

Miss Bickford is supervisor of Ro- 
mance Languages at University 
High School, Oakland. As such, she 
is also a member of the staff of the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity and supervises practice 
teachers in her field. 





ate question is ‘‘Can the high school 
lessen the amount of grammar 
study?’’ If language classes could 
be segregated into college and non- 
college groups this problem would be 
solved easily ; but this division is not 
possible administratively in the 
smaller schools and even in many of 
the large ones. What then is the 
solution ? 


The Present Study 


Being mindful of the increase in 
the enrollment in secondary schools 
which brings to the language classes 
many students who have difficulty in 
mastering the technicalities of a for- 
eign language and knowing also the 
pressure brought to bear on language 
departments to co-operate in the reor- 
ganization of the secondary school 
curriculum, The Modern Language 
Association of Central and Northern 
California has assumed as a part of 
its work this year a study of the cur- 
riculum problem. This Association, 
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which has been in existence for many 
years, represents some 600 language 
teachers of the state. In general, 
it concerns itself with the happenings 
in the language field and the better- 
ment of language instruction. Of 
late it has endeavored to be an im- 
portant factor in unifying the work 
of the schools with that of the col- 
leges. 


Cooperation with the University 


A committee of the Association was 
chosen this year from the faculties 
of the junior and senior schools and 
from junior colleges to confer with a 
group appointed by President Robert 
Sproul of the Univeristy of Cali- 
fornia. 


The plan of the Association com- 
mittee was (1) to learn definitely 
what are the present University re- 
quirements for language entrants; 
(2) to make clear to the University 
representatives the precarious situa- 
tion of foreign languages in the 
schools; (3) to ask for consideration 
in the University language depart- 
ments for the high school entrants 
who have not covered the grammar 
as thoroughly as it is done in the Uni- 
versity courses. 


Terminal Courses Not Approved 


The Association committee sugges- 
ted the establishment of terminal 
courses in the first two years of col- 
lege for those who will not continue 
in the Upper Division and an interim 
course for the high school entrant 
who wishes to continue his study but 
is uncertain of his ability to keep up 
in the foreign grammar with Univer- 
sity students. This interim course 
was planned to include an intensive 
study of grammar sufficient to pre- 
pare the student for his advanced 
work. Such courses are now being 
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offered successfully in some of the 
Universities of the country. 

The suggestions did not meet the 
approval of the California University 
group, which believes that provision 
for mediocre ability such as segrega- 
tion of classes, terminal courses, cul- 
tural courses, and similar divisions 
belong to the high schools and that 
the University should stand for seri- 
ous work. They do not wish to en- 
courge students of questionable abil- 
ity to study foreign languages. 
Neither do they feel there is any need 
for changing their traditional pro- 
cedures to conform to the prevailing 
trends in the secondary field. Result- 
ing from the conference, however, was 
the formulation of a series of rec- 
ommendations for the work of mod- 
ern languages in the high schools 
which show definitely and conclus- 
ively what the University requires of 
the secondary school. 


The Report 


The following ‘‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Adjustment between Mod- 
ern Languages in Secondary School 
and College’’ is the outline of final 
recommendations. It was drawn up 
by the Association committee and re- 
vised and approved by the University 
group. While only a portion of this 
report deals directly with the Uni- 
versity requirements, all of the rec- 
ommendations are of interest to high 
school teachers, for they give a full 
understanding of the decisions of the 
combined committee. 

Be it recommended as follows: 


College Preparatory 


1. Articulation 
that the modern language courses in the 
secondary school parallel in the first 
two years the University courses A and 
B. 

2. Tool Skills 
that the following minimum tool skills 
be developed: 


bo 
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a. ability to pronounce the language. 
b. ability to use simple idioms. 
ec. acquisition of: (1) simple active 
vocabulary; (2) more extensive vocabu- 
lary. 
d. knowledge of: (1) fundamentals 
of grammar, simple inflections, and para- 
digms; (2) the more elementary uses of 
the subjunctive. 
e. some translations 
into the modern language. 
Reading and Composition 
a. that more time be devoted to reading. 
b. that there be reading in the modern 
language on the cultural side of the 
language studied. 

ce. that the grammar and composition 
work be based on the material read. 

Grades 

a. that secondary school students who, 
in the judgment of the teacher, are 
unable to achieve success in the mod- 
ern language at the university level 
receive a grade below the recommend- 
ing college grade. 


from English 


Non-College Preparatory 


. Articulation 


a. that the course in modern languages 
for the non-college preparatory stu- 
dent be conducted, whenever it is ad- 
ministratively possible, as a separate 
terminal course. 

b. that no attempt be made to articulate 
this course with the college prepara- 
tory course. 

c. that the course be adapted to the 
education and social needs of the 
students. 

Tool Skills 

a. that the student be encouraged to de- 
velop the tool skills in which he 
shows ability. 

b. that the student acquire the neces- 
sary recognitional knowledge of the 
inflections, paradigms, and the struc- 
ture of the language which are es- 
sential to a reading knowledge of the 
language. 

Reading 

a. that ability to read the modern lan- 
guage be the general objective to the 
terminal course. 

b. that there be extensive reading in 
English and in the modern language 
on the cultural side of the language. 

Grades 

a. that a grade of A or B in this course 
be denoted with a subscript so that 
it will not be interpreted as a recom- 
mending grade for college. 
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Note: In considering these problems the 
committee has assumed that it is generally 
impractical both from an administrative 
and economic standpoint to conduct sepa- 
rate classes in each of the modern lan- 
guages for the college and non-college pre- 
paratory students. It is recommended that 
the educational and social needs of these 
groups of students be met in the same 
classes by a diversification of materials and 
by exacting a different and higher type of 
work from the college preparatory student. 


Recommendations of University 


The recommendations of the Direc- 
tor of Admissions, University of Cal- 
ifornia, are summarized in the next 
two paragraphs as follows: 


High school language courses offer- 
ed in satisfaction of the admission re- 
quirements of two years in one for- 
eign language should equip the stu- 
dent with the fundamentals of gram- 
mar necessary to enable him to con- 
tinue with the next higher course or 
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other hand, courses of less academic 
type, in which the ‘‘cultural’’ ele- 
ment predominates, would be accep- 
table for elective matriculation credit. 
A student in the university desir- 
ing to continue the study of a lan- 
guage begun in the high school will 
ordinarily enroll in the next higher 
course. If a student has completed 
less than two years of a foreign lan- 
guage in high school, he may be per- 
mitted to enroll in a course which 
duplicates work completed in the high 
school and receive therefor full credit 
toward the A.B. degree provided the 
dean of his college approves." Such 
duplicated work, however, will not be 
accepted in satisfaction of the 15 
units in not more than two languages 
required for the Junior Certificate in 
the College of Letters and Science. 





1The requirements in foreign languages in the 
University of California at Los Angeles are the 
same as above with the exception that at the Uni- 


: . . . versity of California at Los Angeles a student 
courses in tue University. On the may repeat language for college credit. 
os 


THE PURPOSE OF THE C. I. F. 
An Editorial 


A= appeal to so much of the emotional in us that physical 
education rightly wishes to use athletics for its own purposes. 
The problem for the secondary school is to control the situation so 
as to serve the best interests of students, physically, emotionally, 


and socially. 


In what ways have athletics failed to serve the best interests 


of students? 


1. By overemphasis—resulting sometimes in physical injury. 
2. By physical injury because of competition among unmatched age and 


physical groups. 


3. By overemphasis on the ‘‘championship’’ feature—resulting in the 
use of ‘‘muckers’’, in chamber of commerce adoption of athletic teams, and 


in other evils. 


4. By limitation of activity to those who have least need of it—athletes 


are usually physically fit. 


For the last twenty-two years the California Interscholastic 
Federation has been working to solve these problems, to make 








athletics serve the best interests of youth. To achieve these pur- 
poses, the Federation has had to have power to discipline its mem- 
bers. Its democratic basis—each school has one vote—is the primary 
guarantee of both the power and ideals of the organization. The 
ideals set up in the last score of years include the following: 

1. Limitation of athletic competition to reasonable geographical areas. 

2. Limitation of eligibility to bona fide students. 

3. Elimination of state championships in all sports except track, in order 
that athletics shall not be the tail that wags the dog. 

4. Encouragement of even competion by controlling age groups. 

5. Limitation of ‘‘coaching’’ to teachers regularly employed by the 
school district. 

Once in a while, individual schools or communities have objected 
to the enforcement of these ideals, but generally schools have loyally 
supported this program, however. It is desirable to look about 
occasionally, to see where we have been, where other people are, 
where we are going—hence the JOURNAL’s present series of articles 
on the relationship of athletics to physical education. 

—HErRMAN A. Spinpt, Consultant Editor. 

Principal, Union High School and Junior College, Bakersfield. 


ARE WE THINKING IT THROUGH? 
An Editorial 


HE UNITS of learning, areas of interest, scope and sequence of 
p_senlntor units are concepts of education accepted by pro- 
gressive education exponents but leaving the conservative educators 
in a quandary as to their true meaning when applied to the class- 
room where learning takes place. 

Since the senior high school and junior college are still under 
the domination of the university where subject matter plays 
an important role in the education process, and since a large per 
eent of the senior high school students are planning to enter col- 
lege, we must admit that preparation for college is a purposeful 
activity and hence cannot be disregarded. Will it not be necessary, 
therefore, to wait until these controls have been released, or greatly 
relaxed, before curriculum makers will be able to provide all the 
types of purposeful activities demanded by the discovered needs 
and interests of the child? 

The writer is not attempting to defend the traditional practices, 
nor would he disclaim the merits of the ultimate objectives out- 
-lined by the exponents of the ‘‘new teaching.’’ On the other hand, 
the writer does not subscribe to the plan of sudden transition from 
where we are to where we would like to go without more adequately 
defined outcomes to be achieved and a more complete understanding 

















of the essential factors which shall determine the intermediate steps 
to be taken in the transition. 


For a staff of specialists trained by the universities and em- 
ployed by our boards of education to set up units of learning involv- 
ing a wide range of knowledge in many fields is an educationally 
unsound procedure which cannot hope to produce the desired re- 
sults. As a matter of fact, the proposed areas of interest in many 
instances become so restricted in range and so formalized in prac- 
tice that it is doubtful whether the child really gains the experiences 
supposed to be afforded by these units of work. 


There is an oft-made claim that the present day secondary 
teacher is not conscious of the individuality of the child and fails 
to recognize the needs and interests of the whole child. We believe 
that this is an unfair assumption. Those of us who observe instruc- 
tion find dynamic personalities in every department of the school 
and, in spite of the handicaps facing the teacher, discover ever 
increasing emphasis upon creative activity, child interest, and child 
self-expressions. We also find few teachers in the soeial studies 
who confine their activities to a text book or exclusively to a few 
text books. To the contrary, many have and are employing dis- 
tinetly modern psychological methods of instruction. 


Again, let it be understood that the writer is deeply interested 
in an improved curriculum and instruction for the child. What we 
need, however, is a sane and practicable interpretation of the out- 
comes to be realized by the new curriculum and method and the 
establishment of broadly conceived procedures in shifting from the 
old to the new. 

Our immediate concern should revolve around the tools of learn- 
ing before we can expect growth of the child by the unit method of 
instruction. Since learning is experience, and experiencing results 
in modification of behavior, then experiencing must be meaningful 
and closely related to the child’s experiential heritage and to life 
as he finds it. He must therefore be released for self-expression 
and creative enterprise. 

In the light of the child’s limitations, both in experience and 
facilities for learning, it is presumptious to assume growth with- 
out the tools of learning. He must learn to read faster and with 
some degree of comprehension ; he must learn where to find informa- 
tion and what to do with it when he finds it; he must learn how to 
present his findings either orally or in writing with conviction, 
interest, and clearness. Out of these experiences, he must develop 
a desire for more knowledge and experience necessary to further 
growth. When the child is in possession of these tools, he can profit 
by any type of curriculum organization so long as it contains the 
knowledges and skills essential to the development of right social 
attitudes and social interests. 


—W. J. Kuopp, Associate Editor. 
Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Long Beach. 











WHAT'S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Vocational Conferences in 
Oakland High School 


Principal L. P. Ferris of Oakland 
High School reports the development 
of Vocational Interest Conferences as 
follows: 

‘*A survey was made of the entire 
school, asking each pupil to list in 
order of importance not more than six 
preferences of vocational interest. A 
tabulation of the survey indicated 
that interests of most of the boys and 
girls were found in approximately 
thirty-five or forty vocational groups. 
Each of these groups was then as- 
signed to a member of the faculty 
whose interest or training had been 
along that particular line. Instruc- 
tions were given to organize a voca- 
tional conference for students who 
had expressed an interest in that 
particular field. 

‘‘In organizing a given conference 
group, five or six students are usually 
called together first to determine what 
are the major points of interest for 
the formulation of the program or the 
choosing of a speaker. Conferences 
are held during regular class periods 
and students are then called directly 
from their classes to these meetings. 
Meetings usually last a full school 
period, but each speaker is requested 
to allow fifteen or twenty minutes of 
the scheduled hour for the answering 
of questions and for free discussion. 

‘*A conference group may be called 
together several times during the year 
to discuss various phases of the voca- 
tion or to bring in other speakers with 
different points of view. Pupils have 
shown a keen interest in these con- 
ferences throughout the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth grades, as they can 


gain a first-hand knowledge of some 
of the things of vital interest to them. 

Some of the groups have gone to 
various places of business on request, 
and their conferences have been con- 
ducted outside of school. This is very 
desirable in certain instances where 
the place of business is an important 
factor in securing an idea of what the 
work entails.’’ 


Murdock Lists Changes in 
San Jose High School 


A brief summery of the changes 
which have been made in the San 
Jose High School and some of the 
problems upon which attention is be- 
ing directed are reported by Principal 
Forrest G. Murdock as follows: 


1. Heads of departments have been elimi- 
nated. 

2. In place of the departments there have 
been created three curricula: college 
preparatory, general, and commercial. 
Each curriculum is supervised by a 
chairman who is given one free period 
for such work. 

3. In addition to the curriculum chairmen 
there has been appointed a curriculum 
committee consisting of nine additional 
people representing each field of work 
in the high school. 

4. The curriculum committee meets month- 
ly, or oftener on call. It is making a 
study of the school’s offerings and the 
offerings of other schools with reference 
to suggested changes in subject matter. 
There is being considered a list of core 
subjects for the general curriculum with 
the expectation that the college prepara- 
tory and the commercial curricula will 
be more specialized and will branch out 
from the general curriculum. 

6. The following committees have been ap- 
pointed: (a) orientation, (b) science, 
(c) history, (d) marks, and (e) read- 
ing. 

. This fall an experiment will be made 
with reading 10B English. The teachers 
of this subject will serve as a commit- 
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tee who will meet once a week or oftener 
in addition to their class work. This 
committee will pool its experiences and 
will, it is hoped, make certain recom- 
mendations at the end of the semester. 

8. The orientation committee is making a 
thorough study of its problems and 
hopes to work out a course of study in- 
cluding such suggestions as: how to 
study, how to use the library, manners, 
and reading comprehension. 

9. The history committee is studying the 
advisability of organizing history on a 
horizontal or topical basis. 

10. A course in general physical science is 
being established in the 10B classes. 
Those teaching this subject will serve as 
a committee which will meet once a 
week to pool interests and discuss prob- 
lems and be able to make recommenda- 
tions at the close of the semester. 


Placer Junior College 
Opens at Auburn 

When the new Placer Junior Col- 
lege opened its doors this September, 
it received an enrollment of ninety, 
nearly three times the attendance an- 
ticipated. Within a month after the 
opening, the enrollment jumped to 
105, and school authorities are still 
registering new students. 

The junior college, although earlier 
recommended by State Superinten- 
dent Vierling Kersey to the State 
Board of Education, was not a cer- 
tainty until after it was referred to 
the voters of the district for approval. 
This step was necessary because of a 
district budget in excess of the 5 per 
cent legal limitation. The election 
recorded a 5 to 1 majority in favor of 
the proposed school. 

Only nineteen days remained for 
preparation of the new college before 
school opened since the special elec- 
tion for approval of the budget could 
not be held until August 12. This 
fact and the heavy enrollment placed 
considerable pressure on local school 
authorities. 

The Placer Junior College is 
located in Auburn. Dr. John H. 
Napier Jr., principal of the Placer 
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Union High Schools, is also serving as 
dean of the new junior college. His 
assistant in both schools is Wyman E. 
Olson. 


Princeton Math Class 
Uses No Textbooks 


One who has compared textbooks 
used in France or in Germany will be 
impressed by the sketchy, outline 
nature of the French and German 
books. Teachers in secondary schools 
in those countries, it is asserted, are 
so well prepared that they have little 
need for elaborate textbooks. 

Occasionally one does hear of an 
American class in mathematics being 
taught without books. Such a class 
has been in operation in the Prinee- 
ton Joint Union High School for 
some time. The pupils keep note- 
books. Presentation of new material 
is made by the teacher, and in some 
eases the pupils develop their own 
proofs. 

Principal E. W. Gillis believes that 
the attention of the class is much 
more acute and its initiative in devel- 
oping new proofs is greater than in 
conventional classes of geometry as 
taught in his school. 


San Diego Principal Cites 
Need for Materials 


Principal Clarence R. Swenson of 
Point Loma Junior-Senior High 
School, San Diego, comments upon 
the need of specially prepared mate- 
rials of instruction for pupils of low 
academic ability. 

‘‘There is great need,’’ he writes, 
‘‘for more simply written texts and 
collateral readers with social content 
appropriate to adolescent children. 
Our ‘special’ classes have students of 
third to fiftn grade reading ability, 
but they do not care to read about 
The Little Red Hen or Goldilocks. 
One of the book companies has helped 
a great deal with several fine books 
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of short stories written with short sen- 
tences and very simple vocabularies. 
There is need for much more material 
of this type.’’ 


Oxnard Circular 
Discusses Integration 


In a circular issued by the Science 
Department of the Oxnard Union 
High School occurs the following sage 
comment: ‘‘It will be observed that 
the term integration is not used. 
After all, integration is not a matter 
to be scheduled ; it must be developed 
according to the ability and inspira- 
tion of the individual teacher. The 
unit of work plan will be the ultimate 
basis of correlation in all sciences. 
Standard textbooks will be used for 
the present with mimeographed out- 
lines and assignments as necessary. 
The courses are so planned that they 
fulfill the requirements for univer- 
sity admission both in letter and 
spirit.”’ 


Sausalito Superintendent Has 
Illumination Laboratory 


An ‘‘illumination laboratory’’ for 
the purpose of studying classroom 
lighting has been set up in the Cen- 
tral Grammar School at Sausalito by 
A. W. Ray, superintendent of schools. 
The result of this experiment during 
the past year has been that uniformly 
correct illumination is now furnished 
in every square inch of this experi- 
mental room. 


With the aid of lighting experts, 
Mr. Ray has been able to work out 
the type of light fixture and the 
amount of wattage which will give the 
best results. He has not stopped with 
the lights themselves, however, but 
has experimented with shades of paint 
for the walls and colors for the black- 
boards—they have now become blue- 
boards. His new system calls for the 
use of ‘‘electric eyes’’ to turn on the 


lights in series wherever and when- 
ever they are needed. 

Present plans at Sausalito call for 
illumination of all classrooms on the 
same scale as the ‘‘illumination labo- 
ratory’’. It is reported that the 
school’s electric bill will be little in- 
creased by the addition of lights with 
twelve times the power of the former 
ones. The changed color of the walls 
and blackboards and the efficiency 
of the ‘‘electric eye’’ will practically 
offset the increased wattage. 


Mr. Ray himself says, ‘‘ With cor- 
rect illumination the children work 
more readily, concentrate better, and 
learn faster. They are easier to get 
along with, so discipline is easier. Be- 
cause eyestrain is eliminated, their 
general health is better.’’ 


New Registration Schedule 
For Ventura Junior College 


The Ventura Junior College is this 
year using for the first time an anno- 
tated registration class schedule espe- 
cially designed to aid students and 
faculty advisers in registration. 


Principal D. R. Henry writes: 
‘‘The schedule is so set up as to pro- 
vide space for printing, in elite type 
throughout the form, annotations re- 
lating to the proper selection of sub- 
jects for a student’s program. It is 
printed in a special pre-school issue 
of the junior college paper and in- 
cludes in its annotations specific page 
and column references to carefully 
selected information bearing on the 
guidance of students in their registra- 
tion. In brief, the idea is to provide 
a ‘fool-proof’ device for preventing to 
a considerable extent the kind of 
errors that may occur when condi- 
tions necessitate the registration of a 
large number of students in a limited 
time by a relatively large appointed 
group of administrators and 
teachers. ’’ 
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